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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Post-War Foreign Markets for 


U. S. Drugs and 


Pharmaceuticals 


By T. W. Detananty, Drugs and 


Pharmaceuticals Unit, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


HE AMERICAN DRUG and pharma- 
'T ceutical distributor has not had as 
aggressive an outlook toward opportu- 
nity abroad as the size and domestic ac- 
complishment of the industry would 
warrant. In pre-war years we should 
have been selling three times as much 
as was being sold in world markets. 
Only about 5 percent of our production 
was finding export outlets, through the 
efforts of less than 1 percent of our pro- 
ducers. In post-war years at least 10 
percent of our production should go to 
foreign markets, and every legitimate 
drug house should have an interest in 
this development. 

Foreign competitors have always been 
foreign-trade-conscious, and many have 
consistently disposed of at least one- 
third of their output in foreign-trade 
channels. Rare indeed would be the 
foreign producer who was content with 
home-market demand. Were we in turn 
so minded, or could we acquire such an 
outlook, consider what this multiple ex- 
port acceptance could mean in terms of 
post-war economy. Strange as it may 
seem, the Department of Commerce has 
experienced more difficulty in inspiring 
the will to export, among American pro- 
ducers in general, than in assisting those 
already engaged in exporting to expand 
the number and volume of their outlets. 
In contrast with this seeming reluctance 
on the part of producers to enter the ex- 
port field is the enterprise of buyers of 
output even of distress-lot goods, in find- 
ing markets abroad for American prod- 
ucts at profitable margins. Obviously, 
the products they dispose of have been 
previously advertised and introduced, or 
the demand would not exist, and this is 
particularly true for medicinals. 


Opportunity Beckons 


Unfortunately, we are prone to over- 
look the extent to which demand for 
United States products is normally de- 
veloped abroad through the medium of 
newspapers, Magazines, trade journals, 
radio, motion pictures, shipping services, 
the traveler, and emergency relief, even 
in the absence of an organized distribu- 
tion. In wartime, military and Lend- 
Lease shipments, as well as the inevi- 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


This article on “Post-War For- 
eign Markets for U. S. Drugs and 
Pharmaceuticals” is the first of a 
series of articles, to be written by 
industrial specialists in the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, on the post-war opportuni- 
ties and prospects abroad for a 
considerable number of the major 
lines of commodities that enter 
into our export trade. The arti- 
cles in this series will appear from 
time to time in the pages of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 
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table shifts in commerce, are conducive 
to the fostering of a long-term and con- 
tinuing demand. It is inconceivable, 


On the shopping streets of most big Latin American cities—such as Buenos Aires’ famous 
Calle Florida, here shown—the drug stores (“farmacias”) carry ordinarily many U. §. 


drugs and pharmaceuticals. 
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then, that the forward-looking Ameri- 
can businessman should fail to take full 
commercial advantage of the opportu- 
nity resulting from such advertising and 
introduction abroad. 

Aside from this, American firms 
should be actuated to think, now, in 
terms of foreign marketing, for two addi- 
tional and vital reasons: (1) our abnor- 
mal post-war plant capacity, and (2) the 
prospect of a post-war surplus. 


The Americas: A Fertile Field 


At the moment, however, since all the 
world markets with the exception of 
Latin America are affected by military 
or related restrictive factors, this anal- 
ysis of past and prospective accomplish- 
ment will be confined to the relatively 
normal demand of our southerly neigh- 
bors. In that great region is a popula- 
tion comparable in size to that of the 
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United States, but producing at best not 
more than $70,000,000 worth of its drug 
requirements—an amount which is less 
than one-fourth the pre-war output of 
the United States. Latin America’s nor- 
mal imports of these products ap- 
proached (or possibly exceeded) $30,- 
000,000—which, from recent indications, 
should form a basis for progressive in- 
crease. 

Our pre-war contribution was ap- 
proximately 30 percent of this amount. 
Germany, however, was the dominant 
supplier, with an average of 40 percent; 
France third, with 20 percent; and the 
United Kingdom, Switzerland, Spain, 
and others accounting for the remain- 
ing 10 percent. Our trade varied in the 
different countries from 5 percent in 
Brazil to 70 percent in Panama. Never- 
theless, these 20 Latin American coun- 
tries were normally an outlet for ap- 
proximately half of our foreign sales in 
the drug and pharmaceutical field, 
whereas today they take more than our 
former total normal sales to all world 
outlets. 

Let us consider the Latin American 
area by groups. Of the 20 countries, the 
10 small ones represent only one-seventh 
of the total population. They average 
2,000,000 persons per country, their me- 
dicinal production is limited or non- 
existent, and their imports average 
$400,000 per country per annum. The 
United States now supplies more than 
75 percent of these requirements, in con- 
trast with our pre-war contribution of 
25 percent. Their per capita consump- 
tion of medicinals in terms of imports is 
20 cents—but varies from 4 cents in Haiti 
to a high of 65 cents in Costa Rica. Con- 
sequently, it should not stretch the im- 
agination to visualize double or triple 
their present imports for consumption. 
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Noteworthy Trend 


By way of illustration: more than 
$2,000,000 worth of medicinals are im- 
ported by the five Central American 
countries in this group—Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Salvador. In the light of current agri- 
cultural diversification, their trend 
toward a limited industrialization, and 
the imminent completion of the Inter- 
American Highway, the standards of 
these countries should rise to what might 
otherwise be considered a fairly high 
standard of living. Each of these coun- 
tries should shortly be a million-dollar 
market for drug products. Is the Amer- 
ican medicinal manufacturer aware of 
this trend, and will he be on the ground 
servicing the demand as it materializes? 
Or will the German drug distributors 
ultimately find even bigger and better 
markets in these Central Americas whose 
market they formerly dominated? 

There are challenging considerations 
also with respect to the other five small 
countries. For example, will the Do- 
minican Republic’s per capita demand 
continue to be one-fourth that of Cuba, 
our leading market in the West Indies, 
and, in turn, will Haitian demand remain 
one-eighth that of its co-island inhab- 
itor, the Dominican Republic? Carry- 
ing our inquiry further, will the in- 
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habitants of Bolivia, Ecuador, and Para- 
guay, which have no drug manufactur- 
ing, be content with one-third the per 
capita imports of their hemisphere as- 
sociates who, incidentally, are also drug 
producers. That is far from likely—and 
there have been growing indications to 
this effect, of which the more enterpris- 
ing American drug producers are cog- 
nizant. These are taking advantage of 
the opportunities presented. 

Turning next to the 10 major markets 
of the area, there are 5 countries in 
Latin America which annually offer a 
market for from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 
worth of medicinal imports. As a group, 
Venezuela, Peru, Chile, Uruguay, and 
Panama likewise comprise a population 
totaling one-seventh that of all Latin 
America, but the per capita import is 
double that of the group of 10 small 
countries previously commented upon. 
However, unlike the minor customers, 
three of these major outlets are also sub- 
stantial and growing producers of these 
products, though their imports continue 
to expand. The United States now sup- 
plies more than 75 percent of their im- 
ports in contrast with an average of 40 
percent in pre-war years. 


Main Markets Today 


Finally, let us consider the five princi- 
pal markets of Latin America—Brazil, 
Mexico, Argentina, Colombia, and Cuba, 
representing five-sevenths of the popula- 
tion. We are now the principal sup- 
plier to those nations. Business in any 
of those countries could surely be pro- 
moted to such an extent that we could 
rely upon them to continue importing 
a minimum of $5,000,000 worth of drug 
products annually. All of these coun- 
tries are producers, and four of them are, 
to a noticeable degree, competitors for 
the growing market of Latin America. 
In fact, unless we recognize their sig- 
nificance and likewise collaborate in 
their progressive development in this 
field, we may shortsightedly “miss out” 
on what is an unusual opportunity in 
those countries, as well as in the neigh- 
boring countries of Latin America within 
the sphere of their influence. Here 
again, the more enterprising of our in- 
dustrialists are participating in an ex- 
panding way, and others have plans in 
the offing. 


“Product Record” Thus Far 


With the foregoing perspective of the 
Latin American markets, we may now 
consider what have actually been our 
product accomplishments to date. For 
example, from a relatively obscure place 
in 1939 vitamins advanced till they be- 
came our ranking export in 1942 and will 
probably be, before long, a U. S. medic- 
inal export with a monthly value of 
$1,000,000 or more. They would be so 
now if we had the output: Latin Amer- 
ica takes only 40 percent, but could use 
much more and should therefore double 
its consumption. 

Our second important dollar export 
item is medicinal chemicals, destined to 
be another in the million-a-month class; 
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half our export of these now goes to Latin 
America. This is a highly competitive 
group, world trade in which was formerly 
dominated by Germany, but that coun. 
try’s unchallenged position was due more 
particularly to United States manufac. 
turers’ lack of interest in or inertig 
toward this foreign demand. Our pro. 
ducers say they could have competed 
with the German products. Now, with 
the manifest growth of medicinal pro- 
duction in Latin America and relatively 
limited barriers there to this phase of 
export trade development, a market for 
a million dollars a month of medicinag] 
chemicals can be readily realized if we 
so desire. 

The third largest export group is bio- 
logicals, glandulars, and injectable prod- 
ucts. This group, which normally could 
likewise aspire to the million-a-month 
class, has, because of many factors, been 
retarded during the war. Despite handi- 
caps, however, shipments to Latin Amer- 
ica are in excess of double the pre-war 
amount. Nevertheless, in view of cur- 
rent developments in chemotherapy in 
the United States and the Latin Ameri- 
can preference for and trend toward 
localized production, the biologicals 
branch of our industry might well con- 
sider expanding decentralized United 
States production in that area. 


Ethicals and Proprietaries 


As to the fourth export group, usually 
referred to as the ethicals, it is difficult 
to comment upon the merits of the ex- 
port classifications—liquid versus the dry 
preparations. Collectively, they repre- 
sent a group which we should normally 
be exporting much in excess of $1,000,000 
a month. In one of the years since 1939 
we realized that volume. The early war 
ratio of 1 liquid to 2 dry was a logical 
expectation owing to curtailed shipping 
space, but the surprisingly increased ratio 
of 1 liquid to 3 dry, now that space is 
more available, is a fact which should 
guide future marketing plans and any 
thoughts directed toward some phase of 
localized processing. 

Finally, in the proprietary group, 
which likewise involves a trade of close 
to $1,000,000 a month, there is no differ- 
entiation as to liquid versus dry prepara- 
tions, but, when one bases his conclu- 
sions on familiarity with the forms of 
medication in general, it is evident that 
exports of the dry preparations predom- 
inate. One could go further and say 
that, aside from legislative barriers to 
self-medication products and despite a 
100-percent increase to Latin American 
countries, one reason why the total value 
of proprietary exports in the war years 
has not materially exceeded the pre-war 
peak is to be found in the limitations 
inherent in shipping liquids. This is well 
illustrated in the statistics of liquids such 
as tonics, cough preparations, personal 
antiseptics, milk of magnesia, and lini- 
ments, which, respectively, have declined 
to as low as one-half of “pre-war” in con- 
trast with malaria and headache reme- 
dies, principally dry preparations, with 
a fourfold expansion. 

(Continued on p. 31) 
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Visual Education 


Expanding Activities in This Field Mean Greater Markets for 
U.S. Films, Projection Equipment, and Other Movie Apparatus 


By NatHAN D. Goxpen, Motion- 
Picture Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


HE LATIN AMERICAN MARKET 
will have tremendous sales poten- 
tialities for American 16-mm motion- 
picture sound equipment and films of a 
pedagogic type in the post-war period. 
A retarding factor for the present is in- 
sufficient funds to properly equip the 
schools of Latin America with visual-edu- 
cation equipment. 

The program of showing educational 
films now being carried on by the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs in Latin American countries is 
doing more to develop the use of motion 
pictures in teaching than any other in- 
strumentality thus far devised. This 
agency, with its 113 16-mm projectors 


Latin American students (particularly in technical schools) show keen interest in such 
movies as the one from which the above “still” is taken—a U. S. industrial picture 


and its 69 mobile trucks and films, is 
bringing home to educators and other 
forward-looking citizens in the remotest 
regions of Latin America the great effec- 
tiveness of the motion picture as a 
teacher. It is introducing American- 
made equipment in markets where it has 
never been in evidence before. 

Those who have seen these films and 
equipment will, almost certainly, urge 
their governments and school systems 
to provide the necessary funds to give to 
the children of Latin America this im- 
proved method of learning through visual 
instruction. 

American visual-education libraries, 
too, will find a waiting market when such 
funds become available. Many Govern- 
ments such as those of Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, El Salvador, Peru, and Vene- 
zuela are now sponsoring the use of vis- 
ual education via motion pictures. But 





portraying activities involved in the making of steel. 





the factor of funds is the major determi- 
nant in the situation. 

Films, it may be noted, will naturally 
need to be in the language of the coun- 
try, to have their greatest value. 


Field Virtually Untapped 


When compared with the visual-edu- 
cation development in the United States 
where some 22,800 (12,000 silent) 16-mm 
projectors are available in the schools 
and colleges for teaching purposes, one 
learns today that a country like Chile 
has but 10 schools which have 16-mm 
sound projectors, and not more than 60 
such projectors are to be found in the 
entire country. In Argentina there are 
several thousand silent 16-mm projectors, 
but very few are with sound. A country 
as large as Brazil has 1,800 silent and 
approximately 100 16-mm sound pro- 
jectors owned by the Government for 
school use. In countries such as Costa 
Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, and Uruguay, none 
of the schools have any equipment for 
the showing of educational films. 

On the other hand, the Ministry of 
Education in Colombia supplies equip- 
ment and films to all private and official 
schools, having 44 16-mm sound and 
silent projectors available. Among Sal- 
vadoran schools, only 7 use films, in 
Guatemala only 2, and a like number in 
Haiti have 16-mm sound projectors. In 
Peru the Ministry of Education main- 
tains a film library and has encouraged 
visual education in its schools and col- 
leges, but only 7 16-mm sound projectors 
and 400 silent projectors are available in 
all of Peru; how many of these are the 
property of the Ministry is not known. 

In Uruguay, only one school, the 
University of Montevideo, uses motion 
pictures regularly for instructional pur- 
poses. The Ministry of National Edu- 
cation instituted a program for the 
showing of educational films several 
years ago, but by reason of the lack of 
funds, the program has never attained 
ahy substantial development. Twelve 
16-mm sound projectors are made avail- 
able to such Uruguayan schools as are 
interested. Educational institutions are 
“visual-education-minded,” but here 
again the insufficiency of funds retards 
this development. 
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The following résumé, by countries, 
gives a thumbnail sketch of the dearth 
of equipment available in the schools of 
Latin America and should afford Ameri- 
can equipment manufacturers and peda- 
gogic-film producers a basis for the 
development of markets after the war, 
in this virtually untapped region. 


Progress Slow in Argentina 


There were no notable developments 
in Argentina in the production of educa- 
tional or commercial films during 1942. 
In fact, no great interest seems to be 
manifested in the development of this 
type of production (for one reason, per- 
haps, because profitable distribution is 
out of the question), but American film 
distributors in Argentina have expressed 
a desire to handle more American edu- 
cational “shorts.” 

As regards visual education, very little 
if any progress was made during 1942, 
chiefly, it is supposed, because of lack 
of funds on the part of the Federal and 
Provincial governments with which to 
finance the official and unofficial projects 
in this field. The fact is unquestioned 
that visual education has potentialities 
in relation to the vast improvement reg- 
istered in Argentine educational facili- 
ties in general, but this new step is prob- 
ably for post-war consideration. 

There are no available statistics as to 
the availability of films for teaching pur- 
poses, nor as to the number of educa- 
tional institutions maintaining film 
libraries; but it is estimated in trade 
circles that there are in Argentina sev- 
eral thousand silent film projectors and 
several sound film projectors for 16-mm 
films. Some advance has been regis- 
tered in the use of 35-mm projectors in 
conference rooms of the newer govern- 
mental and private buildings, and of the 
16-mm projectors by some of the more 
energetic commercial firms, but it can 
hardly be said that Argentina is a ready 
market for any immediate development 
in this respect. 

A complete system for distributing 
16-mm films has been set up by the 
United States Coordination Committee 
for Argentina and it is being gradually 
put into effect for distribution of Amer- 
erican “shorts” which are being shipped 
by governmental agencies from the 
United States. The very short commer- 
cial films, which are used for advertis- 
ing purposes in regular shows, and which 
are exhibited in most of the cinemas in 
the key cities and many of the cinemas 
in the remainder of the country, showed 
considerable development during 1942 as 
regards quality—this being attributed to 
the ingenuity of European refugees, who 
seem to have applied studiously the more 
modern ideas gained from experience 
in the film-production industries of cen- 
tra] Europe. 

The “Archivo Grafico” of the Argentine 
Government has set up a film library to 
which all Argentine producers have been 
asked to send one copy each of their 
films. “Archivo Grafico” has also ac- 
cepted films from American company 
representatives and appears to be inter- 
ested in cooperating in the distribution 
of 16-mm films. 
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Bolivia, Brazil 


The American Institute (in La Paz and 
in Cochabamba) has equipment for 
showing educational films, and this in- 
stitution possesses both 16- and 35-milli- 
meter silent projectors. It is not be- 
lieved that Bolivia affords a market for 
such films, however, since the Institute 
has no funds for this purpose and has 
so far used only those educational films 
which it has been able to obtain from 
the United States Government for free 
exhibitions. 

Approximately 1,900 projectors of the 
16-mm size are in operation in Brazilian 
schools and public buildings, of which 
not more than 100 are equipped with 
sound devices. Most of these projectors 
are owned and operated by the Govern- 
ment in public schools. 

Though statistics are not available, it 
is believed that their distribution by 
districts follows more or less proportion- 
ately the situation as regards motion- 
picture theater equipment, the larger 
number being operated in the central 
and southern districts of the country. 

Various kinds and sizes of projection 
apparatus are used in British Guiana’s 
theaters. The first-class houses use 
American equipment. Government in- 
stitutions are using American portables. 
Schools and public buildings are not 
equipped with projection apparatus. 

The Georgetown consular district has 
recently been supplied with a portable 
American 16-mm sound projector, with 
which it contemplates showing nonthe- 
atrical films to schools, the Y. M. C. A., 
4-H Clubs, and similar organizations, in 
Georgetown and vicinity. 


Activity in Chile 


Chile’s Institute of Educational Cine- 
matography maintains a film library of 
some 172 silent films and 68 sound films, 
most of which are of the 16-mm size, plus 
17 educational features of normal- 
theater size. These films are exhibited 
throughout the country in schools, clubs, 
and other institutions. The Institute has 
been in existence over 10 years, and most 
of its films are quite old, about 80 percent 
having been bought from the United 
States and 10 percent from England, 
while 10 percent are of local manufac- 
ture. The Chile-United States Cultural 
Institute has sponsored since February 
1942 showings of educational films 
(which now include 53 short subjects) 
supplied by the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs and by the Department 
of State. More than 300 exhibitions of 
these films, thus far, have been given in 
Santiago, Valparaiso, and the surround- 
ing district to specially selected audi- 
ences totaling over 100,000 persons. 

Several Government agencies—as for 
example the Direccién General de Sani- 
dad and the Caja de Seguro Obrero—own 
projectors, and a few use sound trucks 
to take educational films into outlying 
districts which are not otherwise reached 
by any motion pictures. The rather 
small amount of materials so far avail- 
able has prevented any rapid expansion 
in this program. Some commercial firms 
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have used films for advertising, but on 
a very small scale. 

Educational institutions have not 
made, as yet, any great use of films as 
part of their teaching program. A lack 
of instruction in the use of such materia] 
combined with the small number of 
films available, limits the possibility of 
this medium’s being employed to the 
same extent as in the United States 
There are not more than 8 or 10 schools 
in Chile with sound projectors, though 
some have silent machines. None of 
these machines are used to any great ex. 
tent, by reason of the lack of materia) 
and the cost of renting films. There are 
no schools and colleges maintaining film 
libraries, the only libraries being those 
of the Institute of Educational Cinema- 
tography, the Chilean-United States Cyl- 
tural Institute, the library belonging to 
a comercial firm, and miscellaneous 
smaller collections. 

Most of the 35-mm projectors in use 
in Chile belong to commercial theaters, 
Of the estimated total of 380 35-mm 
projectors in the country probably not 
more than 10 projectors are to be found 
in schools or other educational instity- 
tions. As far as 16-mm projectors are 
concerned, it is estimated that, including 
those that are privately owned, there are 
some 60 sound machines in Chile and 
about 350 silent projectors. No exact 
figures are available as to the number of 
8-mm projectors in use, but it is esti- 
mated that there may be perhaps 600 in 
Chile. 

The number of schools in Chile main- 
taining slide-film libraries is not defi- 
nitely known, but it is not believed to 
exceed 15 or 20. Apart from the film 
library maintained by the Institute of 
Educational Cinematography, the only 
Government organization known to 
maintain a library is the Direccién Gen- 
eral de Sanidad, which has a small library 
of health films. 

So far as prospects of selling films and 
equipment to Chilean educational in- 
stitutions are concerned, it is believed 
that in the post-war period there may be 
a fair market for educational films and 
projectors. 


Brisk Campaign in Colombia 


Colombia’s campaign for education by 
means of the exhibition of motion-pic- 
ture films started with the inauguration 
of the “Cultural Theater” in 1934, but 
only since 1939 has this campaign really 
involved any practical activity. The free 
exhibition of motion-picture film in the 
Cultural Theater at the National Park 
“Claya Herrera” was complemented in 
1940 by the “Ambulant Schools” for 
the exhibition of cultural motion pic- 
tures in the different districts of the city 
of Bogota and through the different mu- 
nicipalities within the country. 

These “Ambulant Schools” operated 
under the direction of the Ministry of 
National Education until February 1942, 
when they were transferred and placed 
under the control of the “Directors of 
Departmental Education” and handed 
over to the Departments of Atlantico, 
Bolivar, Caldas, Cauca, Magdalena, San- 
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tander, Tolima, Valle, and the munici- 
pality of Bogota. 

The acquisition and purchase of the 
equipment and trucks for the “Ambulant 
Schools” were effected through the eco- 
nomic cooperation of various public 
and private institutions, which contrib- 
uted to the financing of this undertaking 
in the amount of 51,500 pesos. With this 
money it was possible to equip nine “Am- 
pulant Schools” giving a service of mo- 
tion pictures, records, and library. Dur- 
ing the first trip undertaken by six of 
these schools, covering a period of 80 
days, they were able to visit 229 munici- 
palities, giving exhibitions to 413,891 
spectators. During the second, they 
visited 195 municipalities, presenting 
1,778 exhibitions to 460,596 spectators. 

The educational institutions are espe- 
cially interested in the development of 
these educational campaigns, and, as a 
result of the cooperation given by the 
Colombian Ministry of Education, which 
is supplying equipment and motion pic- 
tures, there has been a great increase in 
the exhibition of educational and cul- 
tural motion pictures in all private and 
official schools and in all those other in- 
stitutions that look toward a better edu- 
cation for the people. From 20 to 30 
private institutions and schools, besides 
all the public schools and educational 
departments, are making use of motion- 
picture material, supplied by the Ministry 
of National Education. Practically no 
school or college owns any educational 
film equipment, and the great majority 
of such institutions use the motion-pic- 
ture films supplied free of charge by the 
Ministry of Education. There are 
twenty-four 35-mm projectors in use in 
educational] institutions in Colombia, and 
forty-four 16-mm sound and silent proj- 
ects are available. 


Slide Films, Film Libraries 


Some private and official colleges in 
Colombia, in addition to other institu- 
tions, such as the Liceo Nacional Feme- 
nino (Bogota), the Biblioteca Nacional 
(Bogota), and the Instituto de la Salle 
(Bogota), are using slide films as a com- 
plement to some of their school classes 
such as those in botany, zoology, art his- 
tory, geography, and “universal history.” 
(With the exception of the equipment 
used and owned by the Instituto de la 
Salle, the equipment is owned by the 
Ministry of National Education.) There 
are no schools maintaining slide-film 
libraries, and only a few of the schools 
possess slides in small quanties. 

The Colombian Ministry of National 
Education has a stock of about 450 films, 
of which there are 343 in the “Cultural 
Theater” warehouse and the rest are at 
the schools and other institutions. Of 
this stock, there are only about 250 films 
(35- and 16-mm) that can now be ef- 
fectively used—the rest are worn and are 
virtually useless. These films are dis- 
tributed for exhibition purposes among 
the schools, upon request made to the 
Ministry of Education. The exhibitions 
are free, and the Ministry supplies the 
projecting equipment and the operator 
if necessary. 
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Courtesy Grace Line 


Signs point to increasing future use of motion pictures as an instrumentality of instruction 
in many of Latin America’s educational institutions, of which the example shown here 


is the Catholic University at Santiago, Chile. 


The Ministry of National Education, 
in recent years, did everything possible 
to be able to produce educational films— 
installing laboratory equipment and tak- 
ing other appropriate measures. During 
the years 1939, 1940, and 1941 the Min- 
istry worked on the production of films. 


Costa Rica 


No educational films proper, except 
the ones exhibited at the Raventos the- 
ater for school children, have been shown 
in schools in Costa Rica. No 16-mm 
equipment is available at schools, except 
an old silent projector at the Escuela 
Normal de Heredia which is never used, 
and no plans are contemplated (so far as 
is known) for adopting this medium of 
education. 

There is no market for the sale of edu- 
cational motion-picture films and equip- 
ment. 


Interest Evidenced in Cuba 


One firm in Habana, Cuba, has made 
a considerable investment in a labora- 
tory and projectors to exhibit 16-mm ed- 
ucational and commercial films. This is 
the Peliculas Educativas, S. A. The firm 
maintains six sound projectors and three 
silent ones, and has received a few of the 
films produced by agencies of the United 
States Government, 

The Institucién Hispano-Cubano de 
Cultura is taking a leading part in col- 
laborating with the Peliculas Educativas, 
and the Companhia Industrial Cinemato- 
grafica de la Habana, S. A., of Trocadero 


9, Habana, is making films for distribu- 
tion in Cuba, most of them circulated 
with the aid of the Peliculas Educativas. 

Zenith Films, S. A., 215 Consulado, Ha- 
bana, is another firm that has devoted 
much effort to circulate 16-mm educa- 
tional films. This concern obtained sev- 
eral films from England, but the last 
shipment was lost at sea. 

Both of these concerns have expressed 
great interest in the 16-mm films pro- 
duced by agencies of the United States 
Government, particularly in the four 
sound films in the Spanish language 
produced by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The 35-mm British propaganda films 
are distributed for the most part through 
one of the major American distributors 
in Habana, and are showing in prac- 
tically all of the theaters that exhibit 
daily. The American films are distrib- 
uted through a Coordination Committee, 
and are shown mostly in the various 
clubs, social organizations, and in projec- 
tion rooms of private individuals. Their 
circulation is far below that of the British 
Government films. 


Hampering Conditions 


Cuba’s educational institutions are 
hampered in the use of educational films 
by lack of funds. Also, the difficulty in 
obtaining Spanish-version pictures, or 
Spanish subtitles in the American 16-mm 
sound films have worked against a wide 
circulation. Price, too, is a drawback. 


Local agencies distributing films of this 
class protest that a price of $50 per reel, 
with a $30 royalty, is too high, 
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A few religious pictures were shown 
recently by Catholic schools and colleges; 
but, aside from these, very few educa- 
tional films were shown in schools. No 
Cuban schools or colleges now maintain 
film libraries, though many of them want 
films. They buy occasionally from big 
American distributors. 

Aside from the machines privately 
owned whose operation does not involve 
the purchase or rent of films from dis- 
tributors, there are believed to be in op- 
eration in Cuba between 300 and 400 
projectors for silent 16-mm film. Of 
projectors for sound film, there are not 
more than about 30. This is naturally 
due to the absence of dubbed film of this 
size, or films with Spanish subtitles. 
However, there are two concerns now 
equipped to dub films of this size, or to 
‘supply Spanish subtitles. They are the 
‘Peliculas Educativas, S. A., already men- 
tioned and the Laboratorio Chic, also of 
Habana. 

Slide films are used very little. A few 
private schools have made inquiries re- 
cently concerning slide films on natural 
history. Language constitutes a problem. 
None of the schools maintains its own 
slide-film library. Ten schools in Habana 
now take film or slide-film service, and it 
was expected that with the beginning of 
the school year last September there 
would be nearly a hundred. 

No film libraries are maintained by the 
Government Educational Office. How- 
ever, through the cooperation of the dis- 
tributors of educational films mentioned 
above, a conference of school inspectors 
from each Cuban Province was held in 
Habana, and films were shown in an 
effort to secure a Government subsidy to 
make films available for use in schools. 
A project to get projectors in a number 
of schools by charging 5 cents per pupil 
failed in 1941. 


Dominican Republic 


As yet no motion-picture films are used 
in education in the Dominican Republic. 
Interest is being displayed in visual edu- 
cation, but no film libraries are main- 
tained by educational institutions. No 
16-mm projectors are in public use in 
the Republic with the exception of a 
silent one owned by the Compafiia Eléc- 
trica and one sound projector at present 
in possession of the American Legation. 
There are a few 8-mm and 16-mm pro- 
jectors in private use, but no definite es- 
timate can be made of the number. 

Slide films made by local photog- 
raphers are used for advertising in the- 
aters, in company with the short subjects 
preceding the main feature. No schools 
have slide-film libraries. 

The Dominican Government does not 
produce educational films, nor are any 
commercial or educational films produced 
domestically. Commercial films are not 
used to any extent. 

Prospects for selling films or equip- 
ment to schools are not encouraging at 
present, but, as conversations with edu- 
cational leaders continue, it may be pos- 
sible that the Government will begin to 
seek out film and equipment suppliers 
— to begin development of this 

d. 
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Value Realized in Ecuador 


The Ministry of Education of Ecuador 
has been entirely too restricted finan- 
cially to be able to include the purchase 
of motion-picture equipment and the 
showing of educational motion pictures 
in its program. Considerable interest 
has been shown, however, by both public 
and private schools in educational films 
lent or exhibited through the courtesy 
of other groups, especially, recently 
through the courtesy of the cultural of- 
ficer of the American Embassy and the 
local Coordination Committee. 

Ecuadoran educators are quite aware 
of the value of exhibiting and using mo- 
tion-picture films for pedagogical pur- 
poses, and they unanimously regret the 
financial stringency that makes im- 
possible a greater employment of this 
educational medium. The Jesuit and 
Christian Brethren schools have silent 
equipment for showing films, and they 
occasionally exhibit pitcures of religious 
significance. The Military College has 
excellent 35-mm sound projection equip- 
ment of American manufacture. 

The Military College is said to have a 
small film library, a present from the 
German Legation, and has occasionally 
rented other films for showing to its 
students. A few schools are reported 
to have 16-mm projectors, but it has not 
been possible to secure any description 
or list of these. 

Slide films are not used to any ap- 
preciable extent by schools in Ecuador, 
and slide-film libraries are negligible. 
No Government educational office main- 
tains a film library. 

The Government produces no educa- 
tional films, although a propaganda film 
for use by the Tourist Bureau was or- 
dered produced by the Government some 
years ago. No educational or commer- 
cial films are produced domestically. 
A few commercial films have been used 
for advertising purposes in theaters, 
chiefly in Guayaquil and in neighbor- 
hood houses. The prospect for selling 
films or equipment to educational in- 
stitutions is very poor, owing to the dif- 
ficult financial situation of the Ministry 
of Education. 


Salvador’s Film Department 


The Ministry of Public Education of 
the Republic of El Salvador has an edu- 
cational-film department which has 
charge of showings of pictures in all 
public schools of the Republic. 

Seven schools use films for teaching 
purposes, and four schools maintain film 
libraries. No 35-mm projectors are in 
use, but eight silent and one sound 
16-mm projectors are employed. Slide 
films are used by schools to a slight ex- 
tent, but very few schools maintain 
slide-film libraries. Film libraries are 
maintained by the Government Educa- 
tional Office, which produces some edu- 
cational films but not on a large scale. 

There is at present very little market 
in El] Salvador for the sale of equipment 
for the showing of educational films, 
and the market for the films themselves 
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is small as yet. This market will prop. 
ably increase slowly during the next few 
years. 


Guatemala’s Restricted Market 


Although the Guatemalan Govern. 
ment has issued regulations lowering the 
duties on educational films, little has 
been done along the line of visual in. 
struction in schools and colleges through 
the use of educational motion pictures, 
Lack of funds for public schools wij 
undoubtedly prevent any such steps be. 
ing taken in the immediate future, anq 
private schools are not in a position to 
install such equipment. There seems to 
be, therefore, very little opportunity 
for developing this branch of motion. 
picture distribution in Guatemala. Only 
two schools are known to have motion- 
picture projectors, and their equipment 
is the standard 35-mm silent equipment, 
The schools are the Central High Schoo] 
for girls and the Cathedral School of 
the Archbishopric of Guatemala, and 
in those institutions, so far as can be 
ascertained, films are shown principally 
for entertainment. 

The theaters use the standard 35-mm 
equipment, and 34 of them have sound 
equipment. The local office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs has 
2 portable 16-mm projectors with sound 
equipment and makes regular showings 
of educational films at various schools, 
These showings have been very well re- 
ceived and have elicited favorable com- 
ments from the authorities, the press, 
and the audiences. 

Guatemala City dealers in photo- 
graphic supplies and equipment say 
that about 70 16-mm silent projectors 
have been sold there in the past 10 
years; and many of these are old models 
and are not now in use. All purchases 
have been made by individuals, and, in 
view of the small number of persons who 
can afford this luxury, the market for 
this line is exceedingly restricted. The 
market for 8-mm silent equipment ap- 
pears to be better, since there are more 
people who can afford the lower price 
of the films and equipment. 


Haiti, Honduras 


Educational institutions in Haiti are 
but slightly interested in the use of films 
for teaching purposes. The Medical 
School in Port-au-Prince and the Agri- 
cultural School at Damien are the only 
educational institutions using films at 
present. They have 16-mm sound and 
silent projectors, but relatively scant 
budgetary allowance prevents purchase 
of films for the establishment of a li- 
brary. United States Government films 
are borrowed from time to time and are 
very well received. 

The only commercial films known to 
be shown in Honduras are those exhib- 
ited by Sterling Products, International. 
This firm uses mobile equipment which 
travels constantly throughout the Re- 
public, giving exhibitions in many places 
where there are no regular movies. 

There have been no developments 
within the country along the lines of 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


MICA— 


Keeps U.S. War Machine Rolling 


By the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs 


ICA, A MINERAL with which the 

average layman is not especially 
familiar, is the vital cog which keeps the 
gigantic war machine of the United 
States rolling. 

Recent announcement that a substi- 
tute for mica has been found has not 
diminished the need for the natural min- 
eral, and the United States is contem- 
plating no reduction in its buying of 
mica from both domestic and foreign 
sources. 


Essential to Many Products 


Without mica there would be no gen- 
erators, magnetos, condensers, and 
spark plugs for the engines which propel 
the little jeeps as well as the mighty 
Flying Fortresses. Without the mineral 
there would be no electrical installations 
on tiny torpedo boats or 30,000-ton 
dreadnaughts to steer them, operate the 
guns, and furnish light and power for a 
hundred operations. 

Radios from the portable walkie-talkie 
sets to radar, the magic eye which 
searches above the clouds and beyond 
the horizon for a lurking enemy, would 
be useless without mica. Fully 90 per- 
cent of all mica mined is used by the 
electrical industry because of its insulat- 
ing and dielectric properties. 

It is unaffected by extremes of high 
and low temperature, by fire, water, or 
acid. Its heat conductivity is the lowest 
of all minerals, and it is highly flexible, 
transparent, and possesses great cleav- 
age toughness. 


Qualities Really Unique 


This combination of characteristics is 
found in no other substance. Military 
requirements, especially for high-quality 
mica, have not been affected by any sub- 
stitutes. Although each of several new 
promising materials being developed 
possesses some of the characteristics of 
the mineral, none has the peculiar com- 
bination of all the properties which 
makes mica so valuable. 

Development of these new materials 
has not proceeded past the laboratory 
stage. While substitutes may eventually 
fill from 10 to 15 percent of the needs, 
the remaining requirements will con- 
tinue to absorb all expected production 
of the higher-quality mica. 

United States Government agencies 
say no mica miner should feel that his 
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output is no longer vitally needed. 
These agencies are contemplating no re- 
duction in their buying program either 
at home or in certain other countries 
where high-quality mica is being ob- 
tained. 


Amazing Increase in Use 


Brazil is among the countries in which 
this buying program is in operation. In 
recent years mica of good quality has 
been coming from Brazil in increasing 
amounts, and to that country the United 
States is looking for even larger amounts 
of the mineral to supply the staggering 
increase in radio, electrical, and mobile 
equipment which the war demands. 

So important is the mineral that it has 
been granted a priority, on airplanes, 
next to critically needed personnel. The 
Axis realized the importance of mica to 
the extent that, from December 1940 to 
June 1941, mica comprised 90 percent of 
the cargo carried by “Lati,” the Italian 
airline which formerly operated between 
South America and Europe. The sec- 
ond-most-important cargo was precious 
gems, used for grinding and other indus- 
trial purposes, but these stones made up 
only 7 percent of the plane shipments. 


Reliance on Imports 


The best brains of science long have 
sought an adequate substitute for mica. 
When the mineral is used solely for its 
physical properties there is some hope of 
switching to another substance. But for 
its electrical uses, the most important 
both in war and peace, there is no substi- 
tute. To keep engines running, electri- 
cal installations working, and radios 
functioning, mica from the natural state 
must be used. For its supply of split- 
tings and most of its condenser and 
spark-plug mica, the United States de- 
pends on imports alone. 

Spurred by war needs, experts have 
examined 150 mines in the United States 
but found only limited quantities of the 
high type needed. 


Situation Paradoxical 


The distribution of mica throughout 
the world is a paradox. It is at the same 
time the most plentiful of minerals and 
yet the most scarce. Geologists estimate 
that mica constitutes 4 percent of all the 
indigenous rocks of the world. Such a 
percentage would place its tonnage at 
astronomical figures, but nature, lavish 
in distributing the mineral, has been 
niggardly in creating deposits which are 
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recoverable on a commercial basis. 
Should a substantial amount of this vast 
tonnage be recovered by some means as 
yet not devised, all but a fractional part 
of it would be suitable for nothing but 
ground mica of*which there already is a 
plentiful supply. Rare indeed is a de- 
posit with crystals of a size suitable for 
production of the commercial-sized 
sheets so vitally needed by industry. 
The location of such deposits is one of 
nature’s most closely guarded secrets. 

Many deposits are small in size and 
soon worked out. The mineral is found 
in a pegmatite dike usually less than 200 
feet in length, very narrow but of vari- 
able depth. Drilling which reveals the 
size of other mineral deposits is not 
practical for mica because of its uncer- 
tain location in the dike. A diamond 
drill may miss the deposit entirely. Be- 
cause of these difficulties, mineralogists 
have never been able to determine with 
any degree of accuracy the reserves of 
mica available as has been done with 
other minerals and oils. 


Usable Mica 


A good mine seldom contains more 
than 10 percent mica. Seven percent 
is suitable only for scrap. Another 2 per- 
cent is punch mica, and less than 1 per- 
cent is of commercial sheet size. And 
wastage and spoilage in splitting it and 
producing block mica reduces the total to 
a quantity that is “heart breaking” in its 
smallness, 

Chemically, the micas are highly com- 
plex silicates of aluminum and one or 
more bases. This second basic element 
really determines the characteristics of 
the usable mica. What the electrical 
industry needs is potash mica, muscovite 
or white mica. It is this type which the 
United States wants in ever-increasing 
amounts from Brazil. The second prin- 
cipal type is magnesium mica, phylogo- 
pite, or amber mica. 


“Rags to Riches’ Progress 


Mica is a real “rags to riches” mineral. 
In 1803, the United States sank the first 
mica mine in the State of New Hamp- 
shire. The physical uses were for stove 
windows, lantern chimneys, and other 
work requiring a substance that was heat 
resistant and transparent. The new 
mineral, because it looked much like 
isinglass, was erroneously given that 
name by laymen, and the misnomer per- 
sists to the present day. Real isinglass is 
prepared from the air bladders of fish, 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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Argentina 


Transport and Communication 


National-Highway System Aug- 
mented.—Argentina held a series of 
special celebrations in various Provinces 
and Territories on October 5, 1943, which 
was designated as National-Highway 
Day. On that date, the Administracién 
General de Vialidad (National-Highway 
Board) officially inaugurated and incor- 
porated into the national-highway sys- 
tem roads which were completed during 
the year. A total of 15,649,810 Argentine 
pesos (approximately $4,195,450) were 
expended for road construction during 
the past year. 


Bermuda 


Transport and Communication 


Airport Board Created.—The Colonial 
Parliament of Bermuda has passed an 
act creating an airport board to have 
control and general management of land, 
buildings, plant, and equipment of the 
airport. The board can make plans, let 
contracts, allocate space, and lease build- 
ings and space, as well as regulate air- 
craft traffic to and from the airport. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Citrus Fruits; Executive Fruit Com- 
mission Authorized to Purchase and 
Dispose of Export Surplus.—The Brazil- 
ian Executive Fruit Commission, estab- 
lished by decree law No. 5032 of December 
4, 1942, has been authorized to purchase 
and dispose of the export surplus of cit- 
rus fruits by a resolution of the Federal 
Foreign Trade Council approved by the 
President on March 22, 1943, and pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of March 23, 
1943, Rio de Janeiro. The Executive 
Fruit Commission will purchase the ex- 
port surplus of citrus fruits at prices 
which allow the producers to retain their 
interests in their fruit farms. 

The Commission will dispose of the 
fruit thus acquired, at reasonable prices, 
as follows: 

(1) To increase consumption in zones and 
markets of Brazil not normally reached by 
the regular trade in this product. 

(2) For the consumption of the Brazilian 
armed forces. 

(3) For supplying the large consuming 
markets of the country, provided this does 
not result in lowering prices. 

(4) For the industry of byproducts. 


When foreign trade in citrus fruits is 
reestablished the Commission is author- 
ized to create and collect a tax not higher 
than 1 cruzeiro per box of oranges ex- 





ported, the proceeds of which will go 
exclusively to cover any loss resulting 
from the above-mentioned operations. 
The Commission is also authorized to ne- 
gotiate a loan from the Bank of Brazil, 
subject to approval by the Commission 
for Financing Production, in order to 
finance the present citrus-fruit defense 
program. The proceeds of the export tax 
collected when foreign markets are re- 
established will be pledged as guaranty 
for this loan. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 


ber 2, 1943, for notice of establishment of 
Executive Fruit Commission. ] 


Consumption Tax Greatly Increased 
on Brandy, Also on Shoes.—The Brazil- 
ian consumption tax has been greatly 
increased on domestic brandy and on 
higher priced domestic shoes and im- 
ported shoes, by a decree law No. 5317 
of March 11, 1943, promulgated in the 
Diario Oficial of March 13, 1943, and 
effective from April 13, 1943. 

The consumption tax on brandy of 
Brazilian production has been increased 
for 0.03 to 0.16 cruzeiro per half bottle; 
from 0.045 to 0.24 cruzeiro per half liter; 
from 0.06 to 0.32 cruzeiro per bottle; and 
from 0.09 to 0.48 cruzeiro per liter. This 
modification replaces the reduced rates 
established by decree law No. 4878 of 
October 27, 1942, and results in rates 60 








Buenos Aires Street 


The splendid business street 
shown in our cover picture this 
week is the Diagonal Norte (or 
Sanchez Pena, as it is also called) 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina. This 
new diagonal avenue runs from 
the Plaza de Mayo to the Plaza 
Lavalle. In this view we are look- 
ing toward the Plaza de Mayo. 
Some of the Argentine capital’s 
newest and architecturally most 
modern office buildings are on this 
street. 

The photograph was taken by 
Albert K. Dawson, who has cour- 
teously made it available to FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. 
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percent higher than the rates in effect 
prior to decree law No. 4878. 

The consumption tax on domestically 
produced shoes is on a sliding scale, in. 
creasing with the price. Formerly, the 
highest tax applied to shoes selling for 
more than 100 cruzeiros per pair, and to 
shoes not marked by the manufacturer 
to show the selling price in accordance 
with requirements, all of which were 
taxed at 6 cruzeiros per pair. Under the 
new decree law domestic shoes selling for 
more than 100 up to 150 cruzeiros are 
taxed at 6 cruzeiros per pair; domestic 
shoes selling for more than 150 up te 
200 cruzeiros per pair are taxed at 8 
cruzeiros per pair; and those selling for 
more than 200 cruzeiros per pair, or 
those which are not marked as required, 
regardless of the selling price, are taxed 
15 cruzeiros per pair. 

All imported shoes, formerly taxed at 
6 cruzeiros per pair are now taxed 15 
cruzeiros per pair, regardless of the sell- 
ing price. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 25, 1943, for notice of previous reduc- 


tion of consumption tax on brandy by decree 
Jaw No. 4878.] 


British West 


Indies 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN JAMAICA 


The level of business activity in Ja- 
maica during September was comparable 
to that in the preceding month, despite 
the fact that stocks were smaller and 
their replenishment difficult. Inven- 
tories declined further during the 
month, but the Government has re- 
cently been able to purchase a good 
volume of cotton textiles in Cuba and 
a large quantity of footwear in the 
United States. Importations of many 
staple commodities are still being under- 
taken by Government bulk purchases, 
the goods being distributed as far as 
possible through the usual marketing 
channels. The shipping situation has 
become easier and buying abroad is 
more orderly, but internal transporta- 
tion has not improved. The Govern- 
ment-owned railway has been able to 
obtain additional rolling stock which, it 
is expected, will bring about a consider- 
able improvement in the service. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Practically all staple imports and ex- 
ports are now under Government con- 
trol. Exports for the first 6 months of 
1943 showed a slight decline from those 
of the corresponding period in 1942, 
while imports for the same _ period 
showed an increase over those of the 
preceding year. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Production of sugar in 1943 showed a 
slight increase over that of 1942. The 
output of bananas continues to decline. 
A seasonal decline in copra production 
js now evident, though the year’s pro- 
duction so far has been large. The 
harvesting of the annato crop has begun 
and the market has strengthened. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


In mid-October, Canadian interest was 
centered on making a success of the Fifth 
Victory Loan. The objective of the 
3-week campaign which opened on Octo- 
ber 18 was to raise a minimum of $1,200,- 
000,000, the largest goal set in any of 
the previous war-loan drives. During 
the first 10 days more than 1,000,000 
subscriptions totaling more than $703,- 
000,000 were received. It was confidently 
expected that the loan would be over- 
subscribed. 


BUSINESS LEVELING OUT 


Productive activity continues at a very 
high level but it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to push production ahead at the 
rapid rate which characterized the ear- 
lier war period. In the war industries 
two trends are evident. {in some of the 
plants, there is not enough manpower 
for maximum production. In others— 
explosives, shipbuilding, some types of 
guns—output is being curtailed in the 
revamping of the war-production pro- 
gram to fit changing war needs. The 
workers who are released will be avail- 
able for essential employment elsewhere. 
These shifts, however, do not create ad- 
ditional manpower resources, and with 
the present tight supply it seems doubt- 
ful if over-all production can be ex- 
panded much beyond the present level. 


WORKERS IN WAR AND ESSENTIAL INDUS- 
TRIES FROZEN IN THEIR JOBS 


New regulations to check labor turn- 
over went into effect late in September. 
Men working in “A” and “B” labor- 
priority industries cannot quit their jobs 
or be discharged without the written 
permission of National Selective Service. 
Industries designated as A and B are 
those having the highest labor priority 
and include all war industries and such 
essential civilian industries as food- 
processing and meat-packing plants. 
The A and B classifications are flexible, 
varying according to shifts in production 
programs and to manpower needs in spe- 
cific industries and localities. National 
Selective Service, in cooperation with the 
Department of Munitions and Supply 
and the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, determines the industries and 
os the particular plants which are en- 
titled to high labor-priority ratings. 

Effect of the new regulations is to 
freeze in their present jobs all male work- 
ers in high-priority industries. The new 
control on employment does not apply 
to men who wish to volunteer for the 
armed forces or to those who are subject 
to call for compulsory military service. 

A campaign to secure the services of 
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farmers and farm workers for employ- 
ment in essential industry during the 
slack season in agriculture has been 
launched by the Department of Labor in 
cooperation with provincial departments 
of agriculture and several hundred local 
farm-production committees. Workers 
in agriculture who have secured draft 
postponements because of their occupa- 
tion will be allowed to continue on post- 
ponement if they accept approved essen- 
tial employment during the slack season 
on the farm. Farm workers are being 
urged to take off-season employment in 
industries where manpower shortages 
are particularly acute—fuel wood and 
pulpwood cutting, timber felling, coal 
mining, base-metal mining, meat-pack- 
ing plants, and railroad-track main- 
tenance. The number of farmers being 
sought for industrial employment in the 
fall and winter months is estimated at 
more than 150,000. 


EMPLOYMENT MAKES SMALL ADVANCE 


After a drop in the first 4 months of 
1943, the employment situation as shown 
by the official index seems to have re- 
covered to about the peak level reached 
in December 1942. The Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics index for August moved 
up 1.2 percent from July, continuing the 
small month-to-month gains which 
have occurred since May. 


CoaL MINING ON THE UPGRADE 


A feature of the recent employment 
returns is the increase in coal mining, 
where the number of workers taken on 
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was the largest since September 1941. 
Some months ago coal miners were 
frozen in their jobs, postponement from 
military service was granted, enlistment 
in the armed forces was banned except 
under special permit, and measures were 
taken to shift former coal miners back 
to that occupation by releasing them 
from the Army and by transferring them 
from other industries. These steps to 
prevent further loss of manpower and 
to recruit additional workers, along with 
capital assistance extended by the Gov- 
ernment to increase production, appear 
to be bearing results. The improvement 
in coal production has been modest, but 
output has been increasing since May. 
There is still considerable anxiety over 
coal supplies because of the labor situa- 
tion in the United States from which 
Canada imports a large part of its re- 
quirements. Steps have been taken to 
assure the equitable distribution of an- 
thracite coal imported from the United 
States. A recent order issued by the Coal 
Controller requires all wholesale and re- 
tail coal dealers to arrange their distri- 
bution schedules so that by March 31, 
1944, their customers will have been sup- 
plied with coal in the same proportions 
of available tonnage, but not in excess 
of 90 percent, shipped to them during 
the 12 months ended March 31, 1943. 


STRIKE AT SHAWINIGAN 


Labor troubles flared up again toward 
the end of October when workers at the 
Shawinigan Falls plants of the alumi- 
num company went on strike. As a re- 





and unmolested. 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
Our Stake in World Trade: “A Great New Hope of Peace” 


If a substantial part of the world’s millions of new workers can be kept 
employed producing and distributing peacetime goods, a rising standard of 
living in the post-war period becomes automatic. 

This is an attainable end to which all nations must work. 

There will be much that must be done. 

Great areas must be reconstructed. Other areas must be developed, 
opening up resources, raising living standards, and providing new markets. 

This will call for substantial capital exports by the richer countries. 

Unless we are prepared to take our proper part in this program, our own 
domestic employment problem will become acute. 

No amount of post-war planning on a national level will provide productive 
employment in private undertakings for our millions of new workers if the 
rules surrounding the international exchange of goods continue so restrictive 
as to deny buyers the means of payment across political frontiers. 

The world has now shrunk to a point where we can no longer sit in a small 
corner of it hugging our insularity and our riches to ourselves, unobserved 


We have to decide now whether we will take our proper place in the world, 
politically and economically. This is no preachment of imperalism. The 
alternative is to turn our country into an armed camp, police the seven seas, 
tighten our belts, and live by ration books for the next century or so. 

It is a choice we simply cannot avoid—a choice made inevitable by the 
world revolution through which we are passing. 

America’s stake in world trade means much more for us than a great ex- 
pansion in peacetime production and employment; it represents a great new 
hope of peace for America and the world. 


(From the address by W. L. Clayton, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, at the 
National Foreign Trade Convention, New York City, Oct. 25, 1943.) 
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that did not exist in 1940. 


directly in foreign trade. 


new jobs.” 
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“U.S. Can Expand Post-War World Trade to 


Employ 10,000,000” 


Increased foreign trade under the American system of private enterprise 
provides the best opportunity to create the 10,000,000 new jobs necessary to 
solve the post-war problem of employment, Juan T. Trippe, president of the 
Pan American World Airways System, has declared in an address. 

Speaking at the World Trade Dinner of the Thirtieth National Foreign 
Trade Convention, at which the Capt. Robert Dollar Memorial Award for 
1943 was presented to him for “distinguished contribution to the advance- 
ment of American foreign trade,” Mr. Trippe declared that one of our most 
pressing post-war problems is the finding of at least 10,000,000 new jobs—jobs 


Pointing out that our domestic economy after the war, as before, could not 
meet this challenge unaided, he cited foreign trade as the keystone of the 
country’s future national economy. As contrasted with the United States, 
Trippe said, Great Britain’s exports amounted to 20 percent of the national 
income, and three out of every five British workers directly or indirectly 
gain their livelihood from this source. 
hand, exports in 1938, the last normal year, amounted to but 5 percent of our 
national income, and only one person in five was employed directly or in- 


“If we here in the United States,” said Mr. Trippe, “with our resources and 
productive capacity, increase our foreign trade so that it directly or indirectly 
employs two in five instead of one in five we will have created 10,000,000 
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In the United States, on the other 
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sult, production was interfered with by 
the freezing of aluminum pots. Two 
union leaders were charged by the Gov- 
ernment, under the Defense-of-Canada 
regulations, with obstructing production 
of a war industry and were arrested. On 
November 1 there had been no settle- 
ment of the walk-out. 


CANADIAN ForRESTRY CORPS RETURN FROM 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Fulfillment of increasing demands for 
forest products has been handicapped by 
a shortage of manpower. To alleviate 
this situation, part of the Canadian For- 
estry Corps, which has been engaged in 
lumber operations in the United King- 
dom, has been returned to Canada where 
stands and quality of timber are better 
than those now available in Great Brit- 
ain. Farm workers who are exempted 
from military service and who accept 
employment as woodsmen during the off 
season in agriculture will not lose their 
draft deferment. 

The Joint United States-Canada- 
United Kingdom Committee, which has 
been investigating the pulp and paper 
requirements and supply problem, has 
issued a report warning that supplies of 
newsprint will have to be sharply cur- 
tailed in 1944 unless more men are found 
to cut pulpwood this winter. The Com- 
mittee estimated that 38,500 additional 
men are needed for pulpwood cutting in 
Canada and the United States, if the 
demand for newsprint and other paper 
is to be met. Should the required man- 
power not be found, newsprint supplies 
next year may be cut from 20 to 52 per- 
cent. To alleviate this situation, men 
employed in pulpwood-cutting opera- 
tions have been placed in labor-priority 
classification B and as a result are now 
frozen in their jobs. ' 


Retait SALES FaLL BELOW LAST YEAR 


In every month since the outbreak of 
war, retail sales have shown an increase 


over the preceding year. The single ex- 
ception is the comparison between Sep- 
tember 1939 and 1940. Sales in 
September 1940 did not measure up to 
those in the first month of the war when 
consumers went on a sudden buying 
spree. Ever since the first quarter of 
1942, however, the rate of gain has been 
slowly narrowing and in August 1943 the 
dollar volume of retail-sales fell below 
last year. Department-store sales, re- 
flecting the turn-over in urban areas, 
began to drop in May, and the decline 
has continued in the succeeding months. 
Sales in rural communities are still above 
last year, but the volume has not been 
great enough to offset the decline in 
department-store sales. 

There are several reasons for the over- 
all drop in retail sales. Foremost is the 
fact that with the curtailment of pro- 
duction of consumer goods, shortages 
have developed in an increasing num- 
ber of lines, and inventories in the hands 
of manufacturers and wholesalers no 
longer provide the cushion they once did. 
Choice is restricted and quality has suf- 
fered through the use of substitutes, 
making consumers content to continue 
using the things they have if that is at 
all possible. Moreover, not all incomes 
have increased during the war period. 
Salaried people, and those with fixed in- 
comes in particular, are feeling the pinch 
of the heavy rates of taxation and the 
burden of paying off this year the half 
of the 1942 income tax which they owe 
as a result of the pay-as-you-earn tax 
plan. Widely distributed individual 
subscriptions to war loans are likewise 
taking a slice of spendable income. 


FOREIGN TRADE AS A MEASURE OF BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY 


The large volume of exports is evi- 
dence of the impressive amount of war 
supplies and essential materials pro- 
duced in the Dominion. Canada’s ex- 
ports in September (exclusive of gold) 
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were valued at $245,000,000, compareq 
with $293,000,000 in August and $206. 
000,000 in September 1942. Most of the 
shipments again were consigned to the 
United Kingdom and the United States, 
31 percent of the month’s total going to 
the United Kingdom and 38 percent to 
the United States. In the 9-month 
period exports reached the _ record. 
breaking figure of $2,119,000,000, an in. 
crease of $441,000,000 over last year. 
Canada’s imports have not shown the 
same spectacular rise as exports. For 
the 9 months imports amounted to 
$1,277,000,000, an increase of only $37,. 
000,000 over 1942. The biggest supplier 
was the United States which accounted 
for 82 percent of the imports. Britain 
furnished 6 percent, other Empire areas 
8 percent and all other countries 4 per- 
cent. In comparison with last year 
imports from Britain and the Empire 
have fallen off by $45,000,000. Imports 
from the United States, on the other 
hand, have increased by $73,000,000 and 
those from other countries by $9,000,000, 


THE NEW WHEAT-PRICE POLIcy 


The increase in the guaranteed wheat 
price from 90 cents to $1.25 a bushel, 
which took place simultaneously with 
the closing of the Winnipeg Grain Ex.- 
change on September 27, has been 
attacked in some quarters as inflationary 
because it appeared to increase the in- 
come of western grain producers. Its 
actual effect is anti-inflationary insofar 
as the stabilization at $1.25 prevents 
further price increases which would have 
been reflected in still greater additions 
to western farmincome. Since prices to 
domestic consumers are unchanged, 
except in the case of users of feed wheat 
for which the subsidy has not yet been 
increased, the new wheat policy has had 
little effect upon the general price- 
stabilization program except to increase 
the cost to the Treasury of maintaining 
is. 

EFFECT OF INCREASED GRAIN PRICES ON 
LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 


So far as Canada’s food-production 
program is concerned, the greatest dan- 
ger of increased grain prices is to live- 
stock production. Unless prices for 
hogs, cattle, and dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts are increased proportionately, much 
of the farmer’s advantage of converting 
grains into these products will be lost and 
he will prefer to market his grain rather 
than feedit. This is particularly true in 
western Canada. Hog production is in 
the most vulnerable position because of 
the ease with which hogs may be liqui- 
dated and the relatively close balance 
that has existed between hog prices and 
feed-grain prices. 


EQUALIZATION FEES ADDED TO FARM PRICE 
OF OATS AND BARLEY 


A greater threat to the price structure 
has occurred, however, in the case of oats 
and barley, for which ceiling prices had 
been established. Late in September it 
was announced that 10 cents per bushel 
for oats and 15 cents for barley would be 
added to the initial payment to producers 
as an advance on the anticipated profits 
resulting from the equalization-fee sys- 
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tem applicable to exports of oats and 
parley. Since both grains are quoted at 
their ceiling prices, the advance will 
pring the actual return to producers 10 
and 15 cents, respectively, above the 
established ceiling prices. Domestic 
users Of oats and barley may still buy 
these grains at the ceiling prices, through 
g subsidy arrangement, but grain pro- 
ducers will take into consideration the 
increased prices when deciding to market 
the grain or feed it to livestock. Up 
until now the equalization funds had 
been allowed to accumulate. Producers 
knew they eventually would participate 
in the higher prices for the share of their 
grain which was exported, but the antici- 
pation of an additional payment a year 
or two hence was much less tangible than 
the increased initial payment now in 
effect. 


BACON QUOTA TO BRITAIN PARED 


Under a new agreement, Canada’s 
pacon quota to Britain was cut a third, 
and restrictions which limited hog 
slaughterings for domestic use to 75 per- 
cent of 1941 were lifted. The new policy 
involves a 2-year British quota of a 
minimum of 450,000,000 pounds a year, 
instead of the present 1-year 675,000,000- 
pound quota. A slightly higher price is 
also provided for. It is reported that 
farmers are generally in favor of this new 
program hailing it as a realistic recogni- 
tion of the critical farm-labor situation 
and the growing possibility of a shortage 
in feed supplies. 

Subsidies to cover part of the cost of 
shipments of dressed beef from produc- 
ing areas in western Canada to areas of 
heavy consumption in eastern Canada 
were suspended on October 31. The 
subsidy, paid through the Prices Stabili- 
zation Corporation, represented the dif- 
ference between maximum wholesale 
beef prices in the zone of origin and 
those in the zone of destination. 

Cattle and hogs are coming into the 
packing houses in increasing numbers 
and record runs of both are expected in 
the next 2 or 3 months. It is not yet 
clear whether the packers will have the 
necessary facilities and manpower to 
process all the livestock that will be 
forthcoming. In an effort to provide 
labor for the packing industry during the 
coming peak period, National Selective 
Service has instructed local draft boards 
to exempt all essential employees in the 
meat-processing industry from military 
service. Farmers who accept temporary 
employment in packing houses have been 
assured that they will not forfeit their 
exemption from military service. 

Favorable weather in the Prairies has 
enabled farmers to progress very rapidly 
with harvesting and threshing opera- 
tions. It will be recalled that last year 
a considerable part of the western rec- 
ord-breaking crop had to be left in the 
fields unthreshed until spring. While 
western grains are being moved to the 
eastern provinces about as rapidly as 
transportation facilities permit, there is 
Still fear of a feed shortage in the east 
due to the poor local grain crop. Heavy 
sow marketings, offerings of young pigs 
at fire-sale prices, and the reduced move- 
ment of feeder cattle from the western 
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plains to the east, are evidences that a 
liquidation in eastern livestock produc- 
tion is under way. 


FLOOR PRICES FOR AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
To BE MAINTAINED IN POST-WAR PERIOD 


Another event of much importance was 
the announcement by the Minister of 
Agriculture on October 15 that the Gov- 
ernment was assuming responsibility for 
maintaining a floor on farm prices dur- 
ing the post-war transition period. He 
further indicated that the Government 
was endeavoring to make 2-year agree- 
ments with Britain for the sale of farm 
products to protect producers from a 
sudden slump in prices. (Report from 
Vice Consul Katherine E. O’Conner, 
Ottawa.) 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Authority of Rubber Controller Er- 
tended to Cover Synthetic Rubber.—By 
an order of the Canadian Rubber Con- 
troller published in a customs memo- 
randum, dated October 8, 1943, the defi- 
nition of “rubber” has been changed to 
read as follows: 


“Rubber means crude natural rubber in all 
its forms, and without restricting the gen- 
erality of the foregoing, includes liquid latex 
of natural rubber not compounded beyond 
the addition of preservative, unmanufac- 
tured balata, unmanufactured gutta percha, 
unnranufactured guayule and synthetic rub- 
bers known as GR-S [Buna S], GR-I [Butyl] 
and GR-M [Neoprene].” 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Dried Whey for Animal and. Poultry 
Feeds Exempted from Duty and Tazxes.— 
Dried whey when imported into Canada 
from any source for use as animal or 
poultry feeds or when imported for use 
in the manufacture of animal or poultry 
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feeds is to be accorded duty-free entry 
under terms of an order in council effec- 
tive October 1, 1943, which established a 
new tariff item (43b), according to Cus- 
toms Memorandum Series D, No. 47 (T.C. 
138), issued by the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue, Ottawa, on October 20. 

Imports of whey for the above uses 
also are exempt from the war exchange 
tax of 10 percent ad valorem. 

The provision for the duty-free and 
tax-free entry of dried whey for animal 
or poultry feeds is the result of arrange- 
ments made by United States authorities 
to import liquid whey from certain areas 
in Canada for the purpose of extracting 
lactose therefrom to be used for growing 
mold for the production of penicillin, 
provided that the residue from the liquid 
whey will be returned to Canada in the 
form of dried whey suitable for feeding 
purposes. Permission for the export of 
the liquid whey will be granted on com- 
pliance with the above-mentioned con- 
ditions. 

Normally such imports from the United 
States and other non-Empire sources are 
dutiable at 5 cents per pound. Similar 
imports from the Empire are dutiable at 
21% cents per pound except imports from 
Australia and New Zealand which have 
a trade-agreement rate of 1 cent a pound. 

For the temporary period April 1 to 
July 31, 1942, imports of dried whey, dried 
skim milk, and dried buttermilk for simi- 
lar uses were admitted duty free and tax 
free under a tariff item bearing the same 
number. 


[For previous announcements see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 9, 1942.) 


Glass Balls or Marbles: Imports Duty 
Free.—Glass balls or marbles when im- 
ported into Canada by manufacturers of 
glass fiber or glass yarn for use exclu- 
sively in the manufacture of such fibers 
or yarn in their own factories are to be 
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accorded duty-free entry from any 
source, according to an order in council 
effective October 1, 1943, which estab- 
lished a new tariff item (326j), and pub- 
lished in the Canadian Gazette of 
October 30. 

Although glass balls or marbles suit- 
able for such use are not made in Can- 
ada, imports from the United States have 
been dutiable at the United States trade- 
agreement rate of 174 percent ad va- 
lorem and from the United Kingdom at 
10 percent ad valorem. 


Transport and Communication 


New Railroad to Operate Into Timber 
Stands.—A railroad, 25 miles in length, to 
operate into the huge timber stands in 
the Nanaimo Lakes region, Canada, was 
opened officially on September 22, 1943. 
The road was built jointly by two logging 
companies, according to a Canadian 
lumber publication. 

Ladysmith, British Columbia, will be 
the distributing point for logs rafted to 
Shemainus and to the Fraser River. One 
firm, alone, anticipates daily output of 
1,000,000 feet of lumber in 1944. 


Ceylon 


Economic Conditions 


The second quarter of 1943 proved to 
be a period of prosperity for Ceylon. 
There was an excess of Government rev- 
enue over expenditure for each month of 
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this period which lead to predictions that 
there would be a surplus rather than a 
deficit (as previously anticipated) in the 
accounts for the fiscal year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1943. 

The value of both imports and exports 
was considerably higher during the first 
6 months of 1943 than for the corre- 
sponding period of 1942; imports were 
increased largely by greater receipts of 
foodstuffs from British India and Aus- 
tralia and exports by larger shipments 
to the United Kingdom and Australia. 
The balance of trade continued to be 
positive. 

Because of the shortage of rice, the 
principal food, and difficulties incurred 
in distribution and rationing, it was an- 
nounced in June that the Government 
would utilize 200 cooperative stores in 
the Colombo municipal area as a means 
of providing an equitable distribution of 
that commodity. Every ration-book 
holder in Colombio is assigned to a par- 
ticular store in the area where he re- 
sides. These stores are administered by 
the Registrar of Cooperative Societies, 
from which organization they may re- 
ceive financial assistance when neces- 
sary. 





merce in border cities. 


Consulates in Mexico. 
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“Tdentification Certificates” for U. S. Citizens Passing to and 
From Mexico 


While passports are not required of American citizens when traveling be- 
tween points in the continental United States and points in Mexico, the 
Department of State has been urged for some time past by American citizens 
who reside on both sides of the border between the United States and Mexico 
and who cross the border daily or frequently to adopt some form of certificate 
of identification in order to obviate the delay and inconvenience sometimes 
encountered in establishing identity when crossing the border. The Depart- 
ment also has been urged in this regard by a number of chambers of com- 


American consular officers and American immigration officials along the 
Mexican border have likewise urged the adoption of such a certificate, point- 
ing out that it would serve the convenience both of the citizens who cross the 
border and the American officials with whom they come in contact when 
departing or entering the United States or while in Mexico.’ 

The Department has, therefore, modified the passport control regulations 
issued on November 25, 1941, in such manner as to permit the issue of a 
certificate of identification to an American citizen for use when departing 
from or entering into the United States. 
appropriate cases upon application to the Department of State, passport 
agents in the United States, immigrant officials in the United States within 
175 miles of the Mexican border, the Embassy at Mexico City, and all American 


No fee will be required for the execution of the application for such 
certificate or for the issue of the certificate itself. The certificate will be 
valid for a period of 2 years unless restricted to a shorter period. The certifi- 
cate will be revocable at any time without prior notice. When revoked it 
must be surrendered forthwith to the authority revoking it. 

The use of the certificate of identification began at 6 o’clock in the morning 
of November 15. The certificate is not a passport. Its use is intended merely 
as a convenience when crossing the border between the United States and 
Mexico. It does not obviate in any manner the necessity of fulfilling the 
requirements of any Mexican law or regulations with respect to the residence 
or travel of American citizens in Mexico. 
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These certificates may be issued in 
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With increased prosperity and the 
scarcity of consumer goods having be. 
come more pronounced, there was a fur. 
ther rise in the cost of living for the sec. 
ond quarter of 1943. The index reached 
195, the base being 100 for August 1939, 
Complaints of black markets are preva- 
lent and are said to be causing concern 
among the authorities. 


RUBBER COMPENSATION PLAN 


Rubber production declined during the 
second quarter of 1943 as a result of un- 
usually heavy rains which hampered the 
collection of latex; nevertheless, produc- 
tion for the first half of 1943 was approx- 
imately equal to that for the first half 
of 1942. Of importance to the rubber 
industry in Ceylon was the announce- 
ment of the British Government that de- 
ferred compensation, starting in 2 years’ 
time at the rate of £45 per acre, would be 
paid to those rubber-estate owners who 
agreed to intensify tapping and replant 
at least one-fifth of their acreage. 

As the Ceylon Government some time 
ago prohibited the replanting of rubber 
at altitudes above 1,000 feet (where pro- 
duction is smaller than on the estates of 
lower altitudes), and as there is a feel- 
ing of uncertainty in Ceylon concerning 
the long-term outlook for rubber, it ap- 
pears that many growers will not avail 
themselves of the offer. So far, accept- 
ance of the proposition involves only 
about 7 percent of the acreage now un- 
der rubber cultivation. 

Most estate owners ask for an increase 
in the price of rubber on the grounds of 
increased cost of production. As the cost 
of living has risen, the Controller of La- 
bor has decreed larger cost-of-living al- 
lowances for estate laborers. It is said, 
however, that the higher wages in Ceylon 
instead of increasing production results 
in increased absenteeism as the laborers 
are able and willing to live on the income 
earned in about 4 days per week. 


HIGHER PRICE FOR TEA 


An increase of slightly more than 1 
cent (U. S. currency) per pound in the 
price of tea became effective in April. 
Exports during the first half of 1943 
were about 3343 percent more than dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1942. 
According to a statement made by the 
Tea Commissioner in June, efforts are 
being made to increase production. 


PLUMBAGO CONTRACT To BE TERMINATED 


The present contract for the purchase 
of Ceylon’s plumbago will be terminated 
on December 31, 1943, with a view to 
negotiating a new contract, according to 
the Commissioner of Commodity Pur- 
chase of the British Ministry of Supply. 
Although the price of plumbago has risen 
higher than that of any other Ceylon 
product, plumbago producers are hope- 
ful that they will receive a still higher 
price in 1944. 


Exchange and Finance 


Increase in Note Circulation.—Cur- 
rency notes and subsidiary coins in cir- 
culation at the end of the second quar- 
ter of 1943 amounted to approximately 
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185,000,000 rupees, which represents an 
increase of more than 300 percent above 
the average for the years 1934-38. Note 
circulation has nearly doubled in the 
past year. The value of bank clearances 
and savings deposits also increased over 
the previous quarter. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


Free China’s economic situation 
showed little change from _ previous 
months during the month of September. 
Retail prices throughout the country re- 
mained relatively stable, informed ob- 
servers attributing such development to 
the beginning of the harvest, favorable 
reports from the military fronts, and to 
the release of stocks from hoarding 
which had been caused by a general 
shortage of bank credits. Despite inten- 
sified price-control measures, however, 
this price stability seems likely to be 
short-lived because of the continued in- 
crease, at an approximate monthly rate 
of 7 percent, in currency circulation. 


Goop RIcE YIELD EXPECTED 


Preliminary estimates of rice produc- 
tion herald a better-than-average rice 
crop for 1943, sufficient at least to sat- 
isfy the country’s needs until the next 
crop. Although heavy rains in the 
northwestern provinces interfered 
somewhat with the harvesting, they af- 
forded some compensation by providing 
an abundance of moisture for the sow- 
ing of winter wheat. 

Unfavorable transportation develop- 
ments, on the other hand, have aggra- 
vated existing deficiencies in the sys- 
tem of foodstuffs distribution. Heavy 
rains caused widespread damage to high- 
way facilities in eastern Kansu and 
southern Shensi, while many other roads 
in that area were in poor condition as 
a result of lack of funds for adequate 
maintenance. Railway traffic was also 
hampered by a grave shortage of rolling 
stock, and some observers report that 
substantial quantities of equipment are 
deteriorating on sidings because replace- 
ment parts are unavailable. 


TRADE ACTIVE IN NORTHWEST CHINA 


Trade between the Occupied and Un- 
occupied areas is being carried on at a 
brisk pace, according to an American 
observer recently returned from the 
northwestern provinces. In exchange 
for Ninghsia wool from Free China, 
piece goods, hats, boots, toiletries, and 
cosmetics are obtained from Japanese- 
occupied territory. Presumably, they 
reach Ninghsia by way of the stretegic 
railroad center of Paotow, in Suiyuan 
Province. 

To stimulate trade among the prov- 
inces of Free China, a plan was inaugu- 
rated during September whereby each 
of the seven northwestern provinces 
agreed to exchange its surplus goods for 
essential goods from the other prov- 
inces. An Inter-Provincial Combined 
Control Office was established to ad- 
minister such exchange of commodities. 
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It Also Stands for Volume! 


Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Operations Curtailed.—The 
Ferrocarril de Antioquia of Colombia has 
been forced to curtail operations by 
eliminating several trips and is consid- 
ering suspending others. The shortage 
and depletion of rolling stock causes 
traffic conditions on this line to be acute. 
Freight movements at all cities are said 
to be about 10 to 12 days behind 
schedule. ' 


Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Surplus Budgetary Revenues to be 
Used for Emergency Expenses.—Cuban 
decree No. 2866, of October 6, 1943, pro- 
vides that 50 percent of budgetary re- 
ceipts in excess of estimated revenues 
for each quarter-year period shall be set 
aside for emergency expenditures not 
included in the regular budget, and that 
the remaining 50 percent of such excess 
shall be reserved for meeting deficits in 
receipts which may occur in subsequent 
quarterly periods. For the purpose of 
calculating such surpluses or deficits, 29 
percent, 25 percent, 22 percent, and 24 
percent of the total estimated budgetary 





revenues for each year shall be regarded 
as the estimates of amounts to be col- 
lected in the first, second, third, and 
fourth quarters, respectivelv. 


Egypt 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Exportation of Specified Commodities 
Prohibited.—In a notice addressed to 
Egyptian exporters and published in the 
Journal Officiel of October 4, 1943, the 
Egyptian Ministry of Finance announced 
that further restrictions will be placed 
on the exportation of goods from Egypt. 
During certain periods no export permits 
for commercial shipments of specified 
commodities will be issued. 

The Ministry of Finance recommends, 
therefore, that during the period October 
1 to December 31, 1943, exporters should 
not present applications for export per- 
mits for the articles contained in the 
following list, which is to revised quar- 
terly: 


(1) All imported articles. 

(2) Toilet articles, rubber goods, electrical 
supplies, shoes of textile fabrics, shoe laces, 
lead arsenate, celluloid buttons, earthenware 
vases, Oleaginous seeds, onions, cereals, ceram- 
ic tiles, potash for laundry, crucibles, paints, 
bicarbonate of soda, bicarbonate of potash, 
onion seeds, meloukhia seeds (an Egyptian 
vegetable), glycerin, raw and processed jute, 
ropes, sulfuric acid, grains (including ole- 
aginous grains), printing characters, old 
braces, wood of all kinds and articles made 
thereof, dry clover, cotton twine, glass and 
articles thereof, ultramarine blue of stone, 
camphor oil, watches and their accessories, 
electric wires, iron sulfate, fertilizers, auto- 
mobiles and all other means of transport, 
absorbent gauze, cottonseed oil, fats of all 
kinds, microscope lenses, carbon electrodes 
for use in motion-picture projectors, flash- 
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Foreign-Trade-Statistics Restrictions To Continue 


Foreign traders more and more frequently ask this question: “When is the 
Department of Commerce going to stop withholding from publication detailed 
statistics of foreign trade?” This seems an appropriate time to review the 
facts. On May 29, 1941, after consultation with other interested agencies, 
statistics showing country of destination of United States exports for periods 
later than March 1941 were declared confidential by the Acting Secretary 
of Commerce Wayne C. Taylor “in the interest of national and hemisphere 
defense.” On December 11, 1941, immediately after we had entered the war, 
the Acting Secretary of Commerce ordered the discontinuance of publication 
of all statistics of United States foreign trade. This order was interpreted 
by administrative officials of the Department as applying to details of foreign 
trade, thus permitting publication of total exports and imports and of bal- 
ances of trade with other American republics. 

On March 18, 1942, the President issued an Executive order (No. 9103) 
instructing the Director of the Bureau of the Budget to “maintain a continu- 
ous surveillance of governmental publication of statistical data and to 
determine in any instance whether the publication of statistical data by any 
Government agency would be in accordance with governmental policy de- 
signed to guard against the unauthorized disclosure of vital information as 
such policy is formulated by appropriate authority.” ‘This Executive order 
removed control over publication of foreign-trade statistics from the juris- 
diction of the Department of Commerce. 

Recently the Security Advisory Board of the Office of War Information, 
which may be construed to be the “appropriate authority” mentioned in the 
Executive order, has considered anew the question of the necessity for with- 
holding detailed statistics of foreign trade from publication and has recom- 
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mended that existing restrictions be retained. 
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lights and candles, soaps, glue, gum arabic, 
raw wool, sesame oil, date paste, saffron, old 
bones, yarns of silk, wool, and rayon, for- 
mosul, coal, clothes brushes, vaseline, cork 
and articles of cork, camphor, parts for ma- 
chinery, tools and automobiles, matches, 
casein, oil cakes and sesame, old clothes and 
textiles, bathing suits, condensed milk, agri- 
cultural waste, pulverized sulfur for agricul- 
ture, cotton bed clothing, clothing articles, 
products for painting and tanning industry, 
potassium nitrate, bran, starch, natron, eye- 
glasses and accessories, and foodstuffs. . 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Platen Presses and Certain Coal-Tar 
Derivatives: Temporary Import Duty 
Reduction and Exemptions—The re- 
duced import duty on platen presses was 
continued temporarily and _ specified 
coal-tar derivatives were temporarily 
exempted from import duty in France, 
effective from February 13, 1943, accord- 
ing to L’Exportateur Francais of Febru- 
ary 26. 

The coal-tar derivatives affected were: 
Dinitrophenol-sulfonic acids, nitro and 
dinitro chlorobenzene-sulfonic acids, and 
picramic acid and their salts, separated 
para- and meta-cresols testing over 90 
percent of the principal product, ni- 
trated and sulfonic derivatives of the 
cresols, chloronitrophenol and phenetol. 

Additions to List of Swiss Commodi- 
ties for Which Transit Permits Are Re- 
quired.—A number of products were 
added to the list.of Swiss commodities 
for which transit permits (delivered by 
the German Legation at Berne) have 
been required since September 18, 1940, 
for entry into France or for transit to 


third countries, according to L’Exporta- 
teur Francais of January 22, 1943. 

The products added to the list include: 
Certain electric meters, time switches or 
switch clocks and ignition devices with 
winding mechanism; small files and 
rasps; thermometers and barometers not 
principally of glass; compound medi- 
cines with a base of quinine or quinine 
salts; aneurine (vitamin B,); finished 
watch movements for chronometers; and 
pocket, show-window, and marine: chro- 
nometers. 

Foodstuffs or Necessities May Be 
Frozen in Customs or Monopoly Ware- 
houses.—The French Minister-Secretary 
of State for Agriculture was authorized 
to freeze, in customs or monopoly ware- 
houses, foodstuffs or products necessary 
for the general supplying of France, by 
law No. 1060 of December 31, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel (Vichy) of 
January 9, 1943, according to L’Exporta- 
teur Francais of January 22. 

Special permits would be required to 
remove such products from warehouses, 
to be granted by the official Supply Serv- 
ices or by groups designated by order. 

Townships Authorized to Apply or In- 
crease Local Sales Taxes if Octroi Tazes 
Abolished; Paris and Versailles Octroi 
Tazes Removed.—French townships 
which for any reason decide to abolish 
their octroi taxes were authorized, re- 
gardless of the number of their inhabi- 
tants, to impose a local tax on retail sales 
and certain services, by the fiscal reform 
law of October 24, 1942, published in the 
Journal Officiel (Vichy) of January 6, 
1943, according to L’Exportateur Fran- 
cais of January 22 and 29 and February 
5, 1943. 

The existing local sales taxes of 0.25 
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percent were permitted to be increaseq 
to 0.50 percent, 0.75 percent, or 1 percent 
for townships of more than 30,000 
inhabitants. 

Under the above authorization, the 
local tax on retail sales for the benefit 
of the city of Paris was increased from 
0.25 percent to 0.50 percent, effective 
from January 15, 1943. (The abolition 
of the Paris octroi taxes was under 
discussion.) 

Effective from March 1, 1943, the re- 
gime of octroi taxes of the city of Ver- 
sailles was abolished, according to 
L’Exportateur Francais of January 22, 
1943. 

The octroi taxes of the city of Paris 
and the intercommunal taxes of the 
Parisian region have also been abolished 
by a recent law, according to Le Nou- 
veaux Temps, Paris, August 13, 1943. 


French North 
Africa 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Wooden Packing for Fresh Fruits and 
Vegetables: Sale and Use Limited in 
Morocco.—Effective from July 15, 1943, 
stocks of wooden boxes and packing of 
standard type for the transportation and 
exportation of fresh vegetables and fresh 
and citrus fruits in the French Zone of 
Morocco were blocked on the premises of 
manufacturers, merchants, or ware- 
houses, by an inter-directorial order of 
July 15, published in the Bulletin Officiel 
of July 23. 

No sale, transfer, or use of any or all 
of such packing, other than for the ex- 
portation of the products for which they 
are standardized, may be made without 
prior permission. 


Exchange and Finance 


“Sympathy Tax” in Algeria for Benefit 
of War-Damaged Agriculturists in Tu- 
nisia.—Taxes on specified items of agri- 
cultural production and on citrus-fruit 
orchards in Algeria were instituted by 
an ordinance of August 26, 1943 pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel de la Repub- 
lique Francaise of September 4. The 
proceeds are to be applied in relief of 
Tunisian agriculturists who have suffer- 
ed loss as a result of military operations 
in Tunisian territory. The amounts of 
the taxes are as follows: 1 franc for each 
hectoliter (26.418 gallons) of wine of the 
1943 yield; 0.80 franc for each quintal 
(220.46 pounds) of wine grapes; 1 franc 
for each quintal of cereals or dried vege- 
tables; 5 francs for each quintal of tobac- 
co; 100 francs for each hectare (2.471 
acres) of citrus orchards 5 to 9 years 
old; and 150 francs for each hectare of 
citrus orchards over 9 years old. 

The taxes are to be borne by the grow- 
ers and are not to affect the selling price 
of the product concerned. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Brandies: New Price-Equalization Taz 
Imposed in Algeria.—A new internal tax 
of 10,000 francs per hectoliter of pure 
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alcohol was established in Algeria on all 
imported cognacs and other brandies, by 
a decree of September 16, 1943, published 
in the Journal Officiel of Algeria and 
effective on September 24. 

The proceeds of this tax will be paid by 
the customs authorities into the special 
Price Equalization Fund. 

Dissolution of Trade Groups and 
Associations in Morocco,—The ordinance 
of July 6, 1943, of the French Committee 
of National Liberation, dissolving the 
French Popular Party and all associa- 
tions, organizations, and groups con- 
nected with it, was applied in the French 
Zone of Morocco by a dahir of July 22, 
1943, published in the Bulletin Officiel 
of July 23. 

A second dahir of July 22, on eco- 
nomic organization in time of war, 
specifically abrogated all legislative 
measures taken between June 16, 1940, 
and July 23, 1943, which stipulated the 
constitution of compulsory groups of 
producers or merchants, the compulsory 
affiliation with a specified group, or 
which prescribed the organization of a 
trade, or which concerned the creation, 
extension, or transfer of industrial and 
commercial establishments. These 
measures abrogated include the dahirs 
of December 9, 1940, and February 1, 
1942. 

All of the groups and organizations 
formed under the above-mentioned 
legislative measures were dissolved as of 
July 23, 1943. It was stated, however, 
that commercial activity could not, at 
present, be restored to full liberty, but 
would be regulated under the more 
liberal wartime regime in effect before 
June 16, 1940. 

For this purpose a new committee was 
formed, to advise on all questions rela- 
tive to the creation and functioning of 
groups formed under the reinstated 
dahir of January 9, 1940, or of organiza- 
tions created or designated by the re- 
sponsible chiefs of administration, by a 
residential order of July 22, 1943, also 
published on July 23. 

[A preliminary announcement of the dis- 
solution of trade groups in French North 


Africa appeared in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 21, 1943.] 


Quota of Algerian Products Admitted 
io Morocco Duty Free.—The quota of 
Algerian products which may be im- 
ported into the French Zone of Morocco 
over the Algero-Moroccan border free of 
import duty and special tax has been 
fixed at a total value of 50,000,000 francs 
for the period from July 1, 1943 to June 
30, 1944, by a vizierial order of July 25, 
1943, published in the Bulletin Officiel 
of July 30. 

{This quota is the same as for the preced- 


ing year, announced in ForEIGN COMMERCB 
WEEKLY of December 5, 1942.] 


Morocco-Leather Articles: Monthly 
Export Quota Fixred.—A monthly quota 
of 5,000 kilograms was fixed for the ex- 
portation from the French Zone of 
Morocco of traditional Morocco-leather 
articles of native workmanship, by a res- 
idential order of June 15, 1943, published 
in the Bulletin Officiel of July 30. 

A supplementary quota of 1,000 kilo- 
grams per month of articles developed 
from traditional Morocco-leather arti- 
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cles was fixed for exportation from Mo- 
rocco by European exporters. 

{An annual quota of 60,000 kilograms for 
all traditional Morocco-leather articles had 
been fixed by an order of March 15, 1942, 
which the present order cancels. See For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 26, 


“aia Coast 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Purchase and Export of Copra To Be 
Controlled.—The purchase and ship- 
ment of copra from the Gold Coast will 
be controlled by the West African Prod- 
uce Control Board until July 27, 1944, 
according to the Gold Coast Gazette of 
August 21, 1943. The price to be paid 
at approved buying centers will be £10 
per ton naked ex-scale. Sales may be 
made only on the authority of the West 
African Produce Control Board in the 
United Kingdom which will receive all 
proceeds of such sales. No private sales 
will be permitted. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gold Coast to Buy Wire From United 
States —Gold Coast requirements of bare 
copper wire will in the future be filled 
by bulk purchase on government ac- 
count in the United States, according 
to the Gold Coast Gazette of August 18. 
Bare copper wire is defined as “unin- 
sulated copper or cadmium copper wire 
whether single or stranded, tinned or 
untinned.” Insulated wire and cable 
are not included. 


Hungary 
Transport and Communication 


Railway Improvements.—The State 
Railways of Hungary invested 211,000,000 
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pengdés during 1942 in improving instal- 
lations and building the new Szeretet- 
falva-Deda Line, reports the Nazi press. 


India 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Films Placed Under Control.—Under 
the Defense of India Rules the Central 
Government of India has limited the 
length of films and the use of raw film 
under two orders, effective July 17. 

Under the Cinematograph Film (Foot- 
age Control) Order the total length of 
a film shown for public entertainment 
may not exceed 14,500 feet. The feature 
film is limited to 11,000 feet, and one 
or more propaganda films, chosen from 
an approved list after September 14, 
must not be less than 2,000 feet. 

The Raw Cinematograph Film (Foot- 
age Control) Order controls the sale of 
raw film and confines its use to those 
who have secured a license from the 
licensing authority. Those whose busi- 
ness obliges them to deal in raw film 
are also required to submit monthly re- 
ports of stocks to the licensing authority. 

Measures Taken to Place Sugar In- 
dustry Under Control.—Prior to July of 
this year, control measures taken by the 
Government of India to regulate the 
supply and distribution of sugar did not 
include the important “poor man’s 
sweetener”—gur—a kind of crude sugar 
widely used throughout India. This re- 
sulted in greatly increased prices for 
gur to a point almost equal to that of 
refined sugar. Not only did this work 
a hardship on those unable to afford 
refined sugar, but it decreased the 
amount of cane available to the refin- 
eries. 

To overcome these difficulties the Gov- 
ernment of India in July issued two 
control orders designed to bring about 
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a proper relationship between the pro- 
duction and price of gur and sugar. 
The Sugar and Sugar Products Control 
Order went into effect on July 1 and 
provides for control of price, produc- 
tion, and distribution of cane sugar by 
a Sugar Controller appointed by the 
Government. 

The Gur Control Order, effective July 
24, provides for a Gur Controller with 
much the same power. His first order, 
effective August 1, was a prohibition 
against transportation of gur across 
provincial borders (other than the 
United Provinces and the Northwest 
Frontier Province) without his per- 
mission. 


Exchange and Finance 


Rupee Counterparts to Replace Ster- 
ling Loans.—The Government of India 
has decided to create, as and when re- 
quired, rupee counterparts of the 214- 
percent and 3-percent undated sterling 
loans which are being repatriated as a 
part of the rapid reduction in India’s 
foreign indebtedness. They will be in 
the form of 342-percent paper up to the 
maximum value of the two loans repaid 
and will be available for sale through 
the Reserve Bank of India. 


Iraq 


Transport and Communication 


Bus Service Inaugurated at Baghdad.— 
Bus service for the city of Baghdad and 
suburbs was formally inaugurated on 
August 28, 1943. A total of 23 buses now 
operate on the main thoroughfares, and 
this number may be increased to 50. The 
busses are of medium size and accom- 
modate about 36 passengers. 


Kenya and 


Uganda 


Exchange and Finance 


Increased Revenue from Customs and 
Excise Taxes in Uganda.—Uganda Pro- 
tectorate’s customs receipts for the period 
January through August 1943 totaled 
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£355,000, an increase of 17.5 percent over 
the same period in 1942, according to the 
Uganda Gazette of September 30. 

Excise revenue due Uganda for the first 
6 months of 1943 was more than £142,000, 
or 48 percent more than that received 
for the comparable 1942 period. Excise 
duties are charged on beer, sugar, tea, 
and tobacco. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Reduced War-Risk Insurance Rates 
Applicable in Valuations for Duty in 
Kenya.—New war-risk insurance rates on 
goods to and from American ports have 
been announced by the Commissioner of 
Customs, Kenya and Uganda, according 
to the Official Gazette of Kenya, October 
5, 1943. 

The following rates will be used for the 
purpose of determining valuations for 
assessing ad valorem customs duties, if 
invoices do not include statements of 
war-risk insurance: 


Mombasa, to or from: Percent 
North and Central America—Atlantic 


ond Peete ports... .s2----- 7 
South America—Atlantic and Pacific 
ie kako ede emacs men mnnign 8, 


|See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 6, 1943, for previous announcement con- 
cerning Uganda.] 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Copals: Export Standards of Quality 
and Packing Established.—Standards of 
quality and packing for copals exported 
from Madagascar have been established, 
effective from August 1, 1943, by an order 
of July 16, published in the Journal Offi- 
ciél of Madagascar on July 24. Four 
types of copal were approved for exporta- 


tion. 
Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


Retail business in Mexico during Sep- 
tember was sustained by the national 
holiday trade in celebration of Mexico’s 
independence. Along the border busi- 
ness was good, Nogales enjoying its best 
trade in a dozen years and Ciudad 
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Jaurez reporting retail business at max- 
imum levels. Wholesale trade, on the 
other hand, was inclined to be dull, re- 
flecting scarcity of imported goods and a 
hesitancy on the part of merchants to 
lay in stocks at present high prices. 
This reluctance was also noted among 
domestic manufacturers in a tendency 
to retard production to avoid accumulat- 
ing heavy inventories at present high 
costs. 

Reports from various sections of the 
country during the month indicated 
that prices may be nearing peak levels. 
In Agua Prieta and Nuevo Laredo, lard 
prices were off nearly 10 percent, and 
Guadalajara noted increasing offerings 
of imported lard. A slowing rate of price 
rises was reported in Mazatlan, and 
from the other end of the country lower 
prices were expected at Coatzacoalcos, 
However, strong demand and firm prices 
continued for luxury and semiluxury 
goods, but the volume of sales of such 
articles was naturally reduced. In some 
areas, prices for corn, beans, and other 
necessities moved higher despite ener- 
getic measures to control them. 


LEGISLATION 


A general price-freezing order was 
promulgated on September 21, 1943, coy- 
ering textiles, foodstuffs, construction 
materials, rubber tires, petroleum prod- 
ucts, and fuel. This was followed by a 
Presidential decree, published Septem- 
ber 24 and effective October 1, 1943, re- 
quiring industry, commerce, and agri- 
culture to give substantial increases in 
wages, amounting to 50 percent in the 
lower brackets and 5 percent for those 
receiving 10 pesos per day. The decree 
also froze wages at the new scale and 
prohibited unauthorized strikes. 

The salaries of government employees 
receiving up to 830 pesos per month were 
also raised by a separate decree, pub- 
lished September 30 and effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1943, the increases amounting to 
approximately 50 percent for those in 
the lower brackets and to 5 percent for 
those in the highest. 

Petroleum workers were also provided 
for in a separate arrangement, effective 
October 1, 1943. Under that agreement, 
workers’ wages were restored, without 
further discount, to the schedules 
awarded on December 18, 1937, and, in 
addition, those whose wages were less 
than 5.52 pesos per day received an emer- 
gency compensation of 10 percent. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


As was anticipated, Mexican exports 
in July and August fell off considerably 
in value, compared with previous months 
of the year, but both import and export 
trade figures continued to run ahead of 
corresponding months of 1942 by sizable 
amounts. Export movements were un- 
doubtedly affected by the rainy season, 
by deficient transportation, and by stead- 
ily increasing Government export-con- 
trol measures, the latter particularly 
affecting shipments of peanut oil, leather 
goods, sugar products, and _ various 
textiles. 

The United States continued to be 
Mex'co’s best customer and principal 
supplier. During the month, heavy 
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shipments to the United States were re- 
ported of turpentine, tequila, glassware, 
pottery, and basketry. Silverware and 
jewelry were also shipped in substantial 
amounts, despite the heavily increased 
export duties and taxes imposed on these 
products in August. 

Mexico also found profitable bases for 
trade with other Latin American coun- 
tries, notably Argentina. Shipments 
from that country consisted largely of 
bulk materials such as hides, wool, que- 
pracho, stearin, casein, linseed, and 
canned meats. : 


INDUSTRY 


The major industries of Mexico were 
fully occupied during September. Smelt- 
ers and steel plants worked extra shifts, 
as did breweries, cement plants, paper 
mills, and guayule-processing plants. 
Moderate activity prevailed in the tex- 
tile and lumber industries. Woolen and 
cotton mills operated on an 8-hour basis, 
as did shoe factories, tanneries, and most 
mills producing consumer goods. 
Around Agua Prieta, flour milling was 
suspended, and in Mexicali the flour mills 
were closed to prevent seasonal spoilage 
from weevils. 

In Yucatan, henequen-fiber produc- 
tion and processing were well main- 
tained, but Campeche reported a poor 
chicle harvest. Mahogany-lumbering 
operations in Campeche had also been 
curtailed, because lack of rain, had left 
the streams too low to float out logs. 
With the exception of the smelting 
plants, which operate their own power 
units, all industries around Monterrey 
were affected by the _ electric-power 
break-down. 


PETROLEUM 


Oil production in August in the 
Isthmus fields was below that of July, 
and no new wells were brought in. In 
the northern fields around Tampico, 
there was also a slight decline in pro- 
duction for the month ended September 
17. Stocks in the fields and at refineries 
as of that date were only slightly greater 
than in the preceding month. 

Labor agitation in the oil fields and re- 
fineries quieted down following word of 
the special agreement regarding wage 
increases, 


MINING 


There were no important develop- 
ments in the mining industry in Sep- 
tember. The general wage increases 
granted by the decree of September 24 
included miners, but the effect on pro- 
duction costs was tempered by the 
provision in the decree that workers who 
had already received pay increases in 
1943 would benefit only to the extent of 
the difference necessary to bring their 
daily wage rate into line with what it 
would have been had no previous raise 
been granted. Mining interests did not 
expect extensive repercussions on volume 
of output, in view of the emergency 
character of the pay raises. 

The expansion program in the Naco- 
zari region neared completion in Sep- 
tember and copper output there is 
expected to be doubled. It was also re- 
ported that zinc shipments from the 
new La Fortuna mine will start soon. 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


From Guaymas, manganese and graph- 
ite production was reported in greater 
volume. 

Smelting operations around Piedras 
Negras were active, and the open- 
hearth furnace of La Consolidada 
maintained its daily schedule. Con- 
struction on the Altos Hornos steel plant 
at Monclova made satisfactory progress. 

Transportation continued to be the 
chief obstacle to maintaining the pro- 
duction and exportation of minerals. 
While the situation has improved, there 
are still quantities of ore and refined 
products piled up for lack of rail and 
truck transportation. 


CONSTRUCTION 


For the most part, private construc- 
tion was active and public works slack 
during September. Work on roads was 
affected by seasonal rains, and in some 
places shortages of laor and materials 
were felt. 

At Coatzacoalcos work continued on 
the Southeastern Railway, the dry dock 
and breakwater, and the cement plant 
at Lagunas, all of which have been under 
construction for some months. At 
Guadalajara, enlargement of the brew- 
ery was planned, as well as a bottle 
plant to take care of the proposed ex- 
pansion. Hosiery manufacturers in 
that city were also planning the con- 
struction of a cotton-yarn mill to provide 
for their needs. 

A new guayule-processing plant was 
under construction near Cuatro Ciena- 
gas, Coahuila, to begin operations by 
January 1. The new city market was 
progressing rapidly at San Luis Potosi 
and should be finished by the end of the 
year. Tampico planned the construction 
of new markets and a tuberculosis hos- 
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pital. In Mexico City, private building 
continued on a relatively large scale, 
notwithstanding shortage of many ac- 
cessories and fixtures which ordinarily 
would be used if they could be imported. 


LABOR 


No serious work interruptions in in- 
dustry occurred in September. Full em- 
ployment was available and several dis- 
tricts reported an actual shortage of 
labor for crop harvests. Much of the 
unrest among workers because of the 
rising costs of living was relieved by the 
Executive wage-raising decree of Sep- 
tember 24. 


AGRICULTURE 


The drought which had seriously 
affected agriculture in practically every 
State in Mexico was broken by plentiful 
rainfall which began early in September. 
The exceptions were parts of the States 
of San Luis Potosi and Chihuahua, where 
rainfall has been scattered and generally 
unsatisfactory. 

Cattle losses due to drought conditions 
are estimated at from 10 percent to 30 
percent, but since the cattle ranges have 
generally benefited from recent rainfall 
further losses are not anticipated. Cat- 
tle shipments to the United States were 
practically nil in September and were 
not expected to pick up until about 
November. 

Harvesting of the cotton crop was 
rapidly drawing to a close, and according 
to preliminary estimates, the 1943 crop 
may be one of the largest on record. It 
is believed that it will surpass the 410,000 
bales of 1942 by from 70,000 to 90,000, 
making a total production of from 480,- 
000 to 500,000 bales. Damage from insect 
infestation was relatively light, and the 
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Puerto Rico Gets More Service From Its Motortrucks in 
New Program 


Puerto Rico is pioneering notably in developing more efficient use of motor 
transportation as a means of offsetting curtailed production of nonmilitary 
trucks in the United States. Realizing the war’s enormous demands upon 
the automotive industry of the United States, which largely supplied the 
Western Hemisphere countries in peacetime, Puerto Rico is determined to 
get the greatest possible amount of service out of the trucks it has on hand. 

Methods used in dealing with the motor-transport situation in Puerto Rico 
are outlined in a report recently received in Washington from Regional 
Director Charles G. Anthony, assigned to that area by the Office of Defense 
Transportation. The report indicates operation methods which may be ad- 


“We have sought,” Mr. Anthony reported, “to obtain a more efficient use of 
motor equipment by requiring a capacity load of trucks and busses, pro- 
hibiting overloading of equipment, prohibiting empty truck movements except 
where actually unavoidable, eliminating unnecessary schedules, encouraging 
joint action of various kinds between carriers, outlining a program of equip- 
ment maintenance and inspection, and actually obtaining backhauls for 


Application of these practices, according to Mr. Anthony, “has resulted in 
more efficient and prudent operation. The-program has resulted in elimina- 
tion of thousands of empty truck movements, has extended the life of equip- 
ment, and, paradoxical as it may seem, has made friends of an industry 
subject to the regulations. The operators have found that, under this effi- 
cient operation, they have actually shown a reasonable profit for the first 
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dry weather also helped the cotton, since 
in other years the yield was reduced by 
heavy rainfall just when the cotton was 
ready to be picked. 

Practically all grain crops have been 
adversely affected by the drought, but 
the corn crop undoubtedly has felt the 
effects more than anyother. While esti- 
mates of reduced yields vary from 20 
percent to 50 percent, it seems certain 
that production in the leading corn- 
producing States of Jalisco, Guanajuato, 
Mexico, Durango, San Luis Potosi, and 
Veracruz will be substantially below pre- 
vious years. The rice crop, on the other 
hand, is progressing favorably, with cur- 
rent production placed at 115,000 metric 
tons. This represents a slight increase 
over the preceding year. Normally, this 
amount would provide a surplus for ex- 
port, but if corn and beans are scarce, 
rice consumption may increase to the 
point that no exportable surplus will be 
available. Wheat planting was in prep- 
aration in Torreon and Guadalajara; in 
the vicinity of Chihuahua wheat was re- 
ported in good shape, but acreage was 
much reduced from previous years. 

Banana shipments from Mexico con- 
tinued to run heavy. While large ship- 
ments of Roatan bananas were made 
from the State of Tabasco, Chiapas con- 
tinued as the leading producer, with an 
estimate of about 100 cars leaving that 
region weekly. Oranges were available 
in larger quantities and were of excellent 
quality. 

The bean crop, like the corn crop, has 
been affected by the drought and the 
yield is reported to be below normal. 
The possible bean shortage, however, is 
not as alarming as the apparent corn 
shortage, since the large crop of beans 
last year allowed a sizable carry-over, 
even though this may not be sufficient to 
make up for the likely deficit from the 
present crop. 

Added interest is being shown in the 
production of peanuts, castor beans, ses- 
ame and other oilseeds, production of 
which has increased considerably over 
previous years. Acreage in the State of 
Jalisco has been greatly increased, and 
reports indicate that while irregular 
rains have damaged other crops, they 
have not so affected the oilseed crops. 
In Tamaulipas, however, production of 
castor beans from the estimated 24,000 
acres will be practically nil because of 
the drought. Increased interest is being 
shown in vegetable oil in the Mazatlan, 
Matamoros, and Tampico areas. 


Newfoundland 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Foodstuffs: Sale or Transfer Must be 
Approved by Food Controller.—Applica- 
tion in writing to the Food Controller 
must be made by every person who de- 
sires permission to sell or transfer food- 
stuffs to the armed forces stationed in 
Newfoundland or to any ship of war or to 
any canteen operated inside a barracks 
area, including one entitled to receive im- 
ported foodstuffs free of import duties, 
according to terms of the “Defense 
(Control of Sale of Foodstuffs) Regula- 
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tions, 1943,” as published in the New- 
foundland Gazette, St. John’s, October 
12, 1943. 

Such application must state the quan- 
tity, value, description and appropriate 
tariff item under which the goods have 
been or similar goods would be imported 
into Newfoundland. 

The Food Controller may either au- 
thorize or prohibit the supply, transfer 
or sale of such quantity of any foodstuff 
as he shall see fit, or he may direct that 
such supply, transfer, or sale be made 
subject to any conditions he shall deem 
necessary, including the fixing of max- 
imum or minimum prices at which the 
transaction may be effected. 

The above regulations do not affect 
imports of foodstuffs consigned direct 
for use by a unit of any of the armed 
forces in Newfoundland or transferred 
free of duty from a customs warehouse 
under terms of a contract between the 
seller or supplier and the Department of 
Munitions and Supply of Canada. 


New Zealand 


Transport and Communication 


Public-Works Projects.—For the year 
ending March 31, 1944, public-works esti- 
mates for New Zealand include provision 
for the completion of existing railway 
lines at an expenditure of £329,000, states 
a foreign technical publication. The 
largest expenditure (£150,000) is for 
work on the South Island main trunk 
railway. 

In addition, expenditure of £1,780,995 is 
proposed for railway improvements, 
principally rolling stock, workshop im- 
provements, siding and station rear- 
rangements, and the purchase of road 
services. 

Air-Transport Operations.—Two New 
Zealand air-transport services have re- 
ported operating statistics for 1942-43. 

The following table shows figures for 
major activities of the Tasman Empire 
Airways, Ltd., for the year ended March 
31, 1943, and of the Union Airways of 
New Zealand, Ltd., for the period from 
March 28, 1942, to March 26, 1943: 
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Tasman Em-| Union Air- 





Item | pire Airways, ways of New 
Ltd. Zealand, Ltd. 
| 
Passengers: | 
Number | 2, 259 | 28, 045 
Miles... | 3, 023, 040 4, 382, 860 
Freight: 
Pounds. - 33, 990 | 135, 759 
Ton-miles 20, 332 | 7, 324 
Mail: | 
Pounds 101, 737 | 190, 292 
Ton-miles__-__..-- 60, 874 | 21, 996 
Telephone Subscribers. — Telephone 


subscribers in New Zealand during the 
12-month period ended March 31, 1943, 
numbered 177,030, a slight increase over 
the preceding year’s total of 176,171, the 
foreign press reports. 

Improvements made during the year 
included the installation of modern 
switchboards in the manual exchanges at 
Dargaville, Feilding, and Pukekohe. 


Northern Rhodesia 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Expenditure and Revenue 
for First Quarter 1943.—Government ex- 
penditure exceeded revenue by more than 
£508,000 during the first quarter of 1943, 
according to the Northern Rhodesia Ga- 
zette of September 3. Actual expendi- 
ture was £921,000, but excluding the 
amount of £500,000 paid to the Reserve 
Fund, the remaining expenses for the 
quarter show an increase of 25.3 percent 
over the £336,000 expended during the 
first quarter of 1942. 

Revenue for the first quarter of 1943 
rose 17 percent—to £412,000. The largest 
sources were: Licenses, taxes, and similar 
items, £140,000; customs, £139,000; and 
interest, £73,000. 

Expenditure for the year 1943 is esti- 
mated to be nearly £2,391,000, while 
revenue is expected to be approximately 
£2,635,000. 


Paraguay 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Charges Considerably Aug- 
mented by Increased Customs Surtaz and 
Higher Conversion Rate.—The increase 
of the general Paraguayan customs sur- 
tax from 7 percent to 15 percent ad 
valorem (except on certain specified 
products and duty-free goods) and the 
application to the customs surtax and 
various other minor customs charges of 
the conversion rate used for the basic 
import duties, as provided for by decree 
law No. 19360 of August 12, 1943, results 
in an increase of the amount of the cus- 
toms surtax by more than 240 percent, 
or a considerable increase of the total 
import charges. 

Under the recent decree the ra’e for 
converting the gold peso amount of the 
customs surcharge into paper pesos in 
which duties are actually paid is 1 gold 
peso to 127.27 paper pesos (the same rate 
as for converting the basic duties), 
which is the average of the two rates set 
by the Bank of the Republic for com- 
mercial transactions (1 gold peso to 175 
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paper pesos) and by the Ministry of 
Finance (1 gold peso to 79.5454 paper 
pesos) as required by provisions of decree 
law No. 19360. Prior to decree law No. 
19360 the conversion rate was 1 gold 
peso to 79.5454 paper pesos. 

|For notice of decree law No. 19360 provid- 


ing for these modifications, see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 23, 1943.| 


Sugar and Edible Oil: Duty-Free Im- 
portation Authorized.—The Agricultural 
Bank of Paraguay was authorized to im- 
port free of customs and port charges 
up to 3,000 tons of sugar and 500 tons of 
edible oils to alleviate anticipated short- 
ages of these commodities before the 
end of the current crop year, by decree 
jaw No. 759 of October 11, 1943. 

Rubber Scrap: Exportation Condition- 
ally Permitted.—The reexportation of 
scrap rubber or unserviceable rubber 
articles in compensation for the impor- 
tation of a corresponding quantity of 
new manufactured articles that contain 
rubber was authorized by Paraguayan 
decree law No. 193, of September 2, 1943. 

The General Administration of In- 
dustry and Commerce will determine for 
each product the proportion of scrap 
rubber to the imported unit, the propor- 
tion applying to batteries being 3 kilo- 
grams of scrap rubber for each unit 
imported. 

As a guaranty, exporters of scrap 
rubber must deposit in a special account 
in the Bank of the Republic of Paraguay 
an amount equivalent to the value of 
the exports, this value, to be determined 
by the General Customs Administration. 
The deposit is credited against the im- 
portation of the articles obtained in 
compensation for the exported scrap 
within the time established in each case. 


Sierra Leone 


Economic Conditions 


SIERRA LEONE PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


A government committee has been ap- 
pointed in Sierra Leonc to study proce- 
dures and schemes for absorbing labor 
and other relevant matters, and for the 
participation of Sierra Leone in a scheme 
for a central rehabilitation training unit 
for disabled African servicemen and the 
treatment of incurable African ex- 
servicemen, according to the Sierra 
Leone Royal Gazette of September 9. 


BRITISH PARLIAMENT ASSISTS INTERNAL 
IMPROVEMENTS AND TEACHER TRAINING 


Assistance to Sierra Leone involving 
irrigation, drainage, and the reclama- 
tion over a 5 year period of some 65,- 
000 acres, and for training African 
teachers, has been granted from the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund, 
according to the Sierra Leone Royal Ga- 
zette of July 8. It is intended that large 
areas of swamp land will be made avail- 
able for rice cultivation and farming. 

A free grant has also been made to 
the Colony for training in England com- 
petent African girls to become secondary 
school teachers, and for the engagement 
of three additonal female education of- 
ficers to serve in the Education Depart- 
ment. 
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Exchange and Finance 


Government Accounts for 1942 Showed 
Surplus.—The financial accounts of the 
Sierra Leone Government for 1942 re- 
sulted in a surplus of £138,000. Revenue 
amounted to £1,500,000 compared with 
£1,300,000 in 1941; expenditure totaled 
£1,300,000, against £1,100,000 in 1941. 
The principal increase in expenditure 
was for special war services, amounting 
to £241,000. 

The Sierra Leone fiscal year corre- 
sponds to the calendar year. 

Income Tax Imposed.—Sierra Leone 
passed its first income-tax ordinance on 
May 22, 1943. The law provides for a 
tax of 3d. on the first £209 of chargeable 
income and rises to 10s. on every £1 over 
£10,000. Companies pay tax at the rate 
of 5s. on every £1 of taxable income. 
Relief in respect of taxes paid elsewhere 
in the British Empire is provided. 

The ordinance is to become effective 
upon proclamation by the Governor. 

Purchase and Sale of Foreign Cur- 
rency Controlled.—Firms or persons res- 
ident in Sierra Leone may obtain for- 
eign currency only from an authorized 
dealer and may dispose of foreign cur- 
rency only to an authorized dealer in 
Sierra Leone, according to the Sierra 
Leone Royal Gazette of May 13. Author- 
ized dealers are the Bank of British West 
Africa and Barclays Bank. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Bulk Purchase To Be Applied to Iron 
and Steel Wares in 1944.—The procedure 
of bulk purchase is to be applied during 
1944 to specified commodities according 
to the Sierra Leone Royal Gazette of 
July 15. Applications will be accepted 
only from importers who conducted 
business during the period 1936 to 1941. 
The specified commodities include iron 
and steel manufactures and semimanu- 
factures, and tools and machinery. 

Committee To Purchase Produce of 
Sierra Leone.—The West African Prod- 
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uce Control Board is now the sole pur- 
chaser of palm kernels, cocoa, and ginger 
for export from Sierra Leone, according 
to the Sierra Leone Royal Gazette of 
March 18. The local arrangements 
in Sierra Leone are controlled by the 
government, which is advised by the 
Sierra Leone Export Produce Advisory 
Committee. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Post-War Steamship Service to East 
Africa Planned.—The Svea Shipping Co. 
(Rederi A. B. Svea) of Stockholm, Swe- 
den, has started preliminary work for a 
new steamship route to operate, after 
the war, between Sweden and East Afri- 
can ports as far south as Mozambique. 
The line is to be called Svenska Ostafri- 
ka Linjen (The Swedish East African 
Line). 

Previously, Sweden had no direct 
shipping connections with the East 
African coast, and it is anticipated that 
the new line will be of considerable 
importance to Swedish exporters and 
importers. 


Syria and Lebanon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“Abou-Riha” Tobacco: Regulations for 
Exportation and Sale of 1943 Crop.— 
Planters of “Abou-Riha” tobacco in 
Syria and Lebanon are required to de- 
liver, individually, 60 percent of their 
1943 crop to the warehouses of the Ad- 
ministration of the Tobacco and Tombac 
Monopoly, by order No. 311/FC of July 
31, 1943, published in the Bulletin 
Officiel of August 15. 

The remaining 40 percent of such 
tobacco may be exported under permit, 
subject to specifizd conditions. 


Turkey 


Transport and Communication 


Ships Purchased by Government.—The 
Turkish Government is reported to have 
purchased nine French ships, including 
two tankers. 

Four of five freighters acquired from 
Great Bvitain have arrived in Turkey to 
be used in the trade between Egyptian 
and Turkish ports. 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


Pay-as-You-Earn Tax Proposal.—A 
proposal for the taxation of weekly wage 
earners in the United Kingdom on a 
pay-as-you-earn basis is described in a 
White Paper published on September 22. 
Under the present system, introduced by 
Finance (No. 2) Act, 1940, the tax on 
weekly wage earners is collected on the 
basis of half-yearly assessments by 
deduction at the source measured by 
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earnings in the preceding 6 months. 
Parliament will be asked to consider the 
proposals at a sufficiently early date to 
enable the new system to be brought into 
effect from April 6, 1944, the beginning 
of the income-tax year 1944-45. The 
principal features of the new system, 
described in the White Paper, are, in 
part, as follows: 

There will be ascertained at the end 
of every week the amount of tax due 
from the wage earner on the total 
amount of wages paid up to date, this 
amount of tax being calculated by allow- 
ing against the total amount of wages 
the proportional part of personal reliefs 
due to him for the whole year. 

The amount of tax to be deducted in 
any particular week will be (a) the tax 
due on the aggregate wages up to and 
including that week, less (b) the tax 
already deducted in the previous weeks 
of the year. Thus at the end of the first 
week the tax to be deducted will be tax 
on the basis of allowing one-fifty-second 
of the reliefs for the year; at the end of 
the second week the tax to be deducted 
will be the excess of (a) the tax on the 
aggregate wages for the 2 weeks, allowing 
against those wages two fifty-seconds of 
the reliefs for the year, over (b) the tax 
already deducted in the first week; and 
so on throughout the year. 

Where wages fall or cease temporarily, 
it may happen that the cumulative tax 
up to the end of a particular week is less 
than the aggregate of tax deducted in 
previous weeks; in that event the system 
provides for a repayment of tax to be 
made forthwith by the employer equal 
to the excess of the aggregate amount of 
tax already deducted in previous weeks 
over the cumulative tax up to the end of 
the week in question. Where a refund 
is due to an employee the employer will 
normally have in hand tax already de- 
ducted from other employees. 

The cumulative tax up to the end of 
the last week of the year, being the tax 
on the aggregate actual earnings for the 
whole year after allowing a whole year’s 
allowances and reliefs, will ‘subject to 
minor qualifications) be neither more 
nor less than the actual amount of tax 
due from the wage earner for the year. 


CopE NuMBERS TO SIMPLIFY CALCULATIONS 


The system will not involve elaborate 
calculations by employers. Each wage 
earner will be given a code number by 
the Inland Revenue in accordance with 
the allowances and reliefs due to him, 
and the code number for each of his em- 
ployees will be notified to the employer 
well before the beginning of the year 
(before April 6). The employer will also 
be supplied with tax tables showing, for 
each code number, the cumulative tax 
on any given aggregate amount of wages 
up to the end of each week of the year. 
A tax-deduction card will be supplied to 
the employer for each wage earner for 
recording, week by week, the wages 
earned and the tax deductions made. 

The tax deducted by an employer from 
his employees will be paid over monthly 
to the Collector of Taxes. Where the 
amounts involved are small, arrange- 
ments will be made for the payments by 
the employer to the collector to be made 
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quarterly instead of monthly. At the 
end of the year the employer will give 
each employee a certificate showing the 
net tax deducted and will send the col- 
lector all the tax-deduction cards. The 
cards serve the double purpose of a re- 
turn of tax deductions and an em- 
ployer’s return of wages for assessment 
purposes. 

After the end of the year, when the 
tax-deduction cards have been received 
from the employer, the Inspector of 
Taxes will send to the wage earner a 
notice of assessment for the past year 
showing the tax due for the year, the 
amount of tax deducted by the employer 
in respect of that tax liability, and the 
manner in which any over-deduction or 
under-deduction will be dealt with. For 
the purpose of this assessment, and to 
enable adjustments to be made to the 
coding where personal circumstances 
alter, the wage earner will make the 
usual annual return and claim for 
allowances. 

If, after deductions have started, the 
wage earner’s circumstances alter so as 
to increase the amount of the allow- 
ances to which he is entitled, effect will 
be given to this alteration as soon as 
the Inspector of Taxes is informed of 
the change by the wage earner. The 
Inspector will notify the employer that 
in the future he is to make deductions 
appropriate to a new code number which 
will correspond to the changed circum- 
stances of the wage earner. 


DISCHARGE OF UNPAID TAXES 


For the manual wage earner assessed 
half-yearly (that is, on income earned 
from April 6 to October 5, 1943) the de- 
duction of tax for the current year 
1943-44 is due to begin on February 1, 
1944; for other wage earners (such as 
clerks and typists) the deduction of tax 
for the current year is due to begin on 
November 1, 1943. In the former case 
the position on April 6, 1944, will be that 
roughly two-twelfths ‘(the deductions 
made in February and March 1944) of 
the tax due for the year 1943-44 will 
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normally have been paid, and ten- 
twelfths will be outstanding; in the other 
case the position will be that five. 
twelfths of the tax due for the year wil] 
have been paid and seven-twelfths wil] 
remain outstanding. From April 6, 
1944, both classes will be paying the 
1944-45 tax by the weekly deductions 
under the new method, and it is, there- 
fore, proposed to discharge the outstand- 
ing balance of the 1943-44 tax—that is, 
ten-twelfths for manual wage earners 
and seven-twelfths for other wage 
earners of the tax chargeable for the 
year 1943-44. 

The discharge of this outstanding 
balance (estimated at £250,000,000, of 
which about half would have been ulti- 
mately repayable in the form of post-war 
credits) involves no immediate loss to 
the Exchequer. Under the existing law, 
it would be necessary to make assess- 
ments on all manual wage earners this 
autumn in respect of their wages for the 
6 months ended October 5, 1943, in order 
to determine the tax deductible in the 
6 months beginning on February 1, 1944. 
With the discharge of the ten-twelfths 
of the tax outstanding on April 5, 1944, 
these assessments would operate only for 
the months of February and March 1944, 
It would be impracticable to make these 
assessments this autumn, and at the 
same time to carry out the coding of all 
taxpayers for the new deduction system, 
and all the necessary preparatory work, 
It is proposed, therefore, that these as- 
sessments should not be made, but that 
uhe weekly rate of deductions in force 
in the 6 months ending January 31, 1944, 
should continue throughout February 
and March 1944, as a provisional ar- 
rangement, 


Venezuela 


Economic Conditions 


An outstanding feature of present-day 
economy in Venezuela is an amplitude 
of investment and spending funds. In- 
ternal business continues on a Ssatisfac- 
tory level, w.th calculations centering 
principally around the quantities of mer- 
chandise that are likely to be imported 
in the future. Bu lding and public con- 
struction continues at a high level. Sip 
arrivals during recent months have in- 
creased, and the customary retail trade 
is in a much better position than for 
some time past. However, a great many 
commodities, including in particular ma- 
chinery, iron and steel products, auto- 
motive vehicles, tires, and numerous 
other products, are lacking. Coffee ex- 
ports over 11 months of the current cof- 
fee year have been substantially below 
those of the-corresponding period of the 
preceding year, and it appears likely that 
the United States quota will not be 
filled. 

The Central Bank has unprecedented 
gold and foreign-exchange reserves, 
while note issues likewise stand at a high 
level. The possibility of inflation is much 
discussed among Venezuelan commercial 
interests. Following on parliamentary 
approval, the Finance Ministry an- 
nounced the issue of 8,000,000 bolivares 
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of the authorized 24,000,000-bolivar pub- 
lic-works loan. The new securities bear 
interest at 5 percent and will mature in 
4 years. 

AGRICULTURE 


Coffee exports during 11 months 
(October 1 to August 31) of the 1942-43 
coffee year were, as already indicated, 
considerably below those of the corre- 
sponding period of 1941-42, standing at 
459,543 bags of 60 kilograms each, com- 
pared with 537,137 for the earlier period. 
Data pertaining to shipments applicable 
to the 1942-43 Venezuelan quota for the 
United States market show 524,749 bags 
cleared through the customs from Octo- 
ber 1, 1942, through September 18, 1943. 
This latter total includes 58,767 bags 
shipped “in bond” during the prior quota 
year but cleared during 1942-43. It is 
anticipated that the full quota of 680,558 
bags will not be met by the time the 
quota year has expired. It is still too 
early to calculate the 1943-44 crop, but 
present estimates consider that it will not 
exceed the 500,000 bags gathered in 1942- 
43, so that amounts to become available, 
including stocks, would likewise not be 
sufficient to fill a quota equal to that of 
the current year. 

The relatively important cattle in- 
dustry of Venezuela has been the subject 
of long discussion between raisers and 
the government. Ranchers claim that 
regulated prices are not sufficient to com- 
pensate production costs. 

The cotton crop for the year 1942-43 
is now reported to have amounted to 
3,428 000 kilograms, which figure is far 
below the 6,000,000 kilograms which it 
was originally hoped could be reached. 
Some 45 percent of the crop was lost, pri- 
marily because of insect damage and 
bad seed selection. 


INDUSTRY AND CONSTRUCTION 


By far the most important of any 
single industry in Venezuela is that of 
petroleum production. For more than a 
year output has been greatly reduced be- 
cause of war conditions. Outlook for 
the future, however, is for considerable 
improvement in the war-hazard factor. 
A number of producers are planning the 
drilling of new wells. 

A new cement company has been 
organized under the name of Compania 
Anonima Venezolana de Cementos with a 
capital of 9,000,000 bolivares. A plant to 
be erected at a site known as Portigalete 
is expected to have production by the end 
of 1944 of 100,000 tons. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


A trade development of outstanding 
importance has to do with modification 
of the decentralization plan for control 
of exports from and imports into Vene- 
zuela from the United States. The 
Venezuela Government has agreed to 
permit ready entry of a list of products 
which were heretofore subject to an 
import permit. 


Exchange and Finance 
Among the more important financial 
developments during the quarter ended 
September 30, 1943, were liberalization 
of the eligibility requirements of the 
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Central Bank for the discounting of 
commercial and other short-term paper, 
and continued expansion of the Bank’s 
foreign-exchange holdings and note 
issue. 

By a law of July 9, the Bank was 
granted authority to discount or redis- 
count one-name commercial, industrial, 
livestock, and agricultural paper in ad- 
dition to documents bearing two “first- 
class’ signatures. Whereas formerly 
such rediscounts were limited to two- 
name paper, the bank is now authorized 
to waive one signature upon the pres- 
entation of adequate collateral secu- 
rity. Documents regarded as adequate 
security include transit and warehouse 
documents, trust receipts, high-grade 
stocks, and bonds secured by real es- 
tate or other property. The maximum 
maturity of agricultural and livestock 
paper was extended from 270 to 360 
days from the date of the discount 
transaction. 

The bank was also authorized to in- 
crease its loans against Government se- 
curities. Advances to banks against 
Government bonds, plus purchases or 
rediscounts of Treasury notes, were 
formerly restricted to twice the Central 
Bank’s paid-up capital and reserves. 
Under the new legislation, such loans 
and rediscounts may be made up to twice 
the authorized capital and reserves. 
The effect of this is to increase the bank’s 
lending power against government se- 
curities from 11,000,000 bolivares to 21,- 
000,000 bolivares. In addition, advances 
against Government bonds, as distinct 
from Treasury notes, which were for- 
merly limited to 1,050,000 bolivares, may 
now be made up to the 21,000,000-boli- 
var limit. These measures as to loans 
against Government securities are par- 
ticularly significant in view of the recent 
issue of 8,000,000 bolivares in connection 
with the public-works plan. 

The gold and foreign-exchange hold- 
ings of the Central Bank on September 
30, 1943, amounted to the equivalent of 
$53,353,000 as compared with $48,680,- 
000 on June 30, 1943, and with $26,648,- 
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000 on September 30, 1942. Thus gold 
and exchange holdings have doubled 
during the past year. Note circulation, 
on the other hand, increased from 207,- 
534.000 bolivares on September 30, 1942, 
to 256,076,000 bolivares on June 30, 1943, 
and to 258,342,000 bolivares on Septem- 
ber 30, 1943, an increase of about 24.4 
percent during the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1943. 


Transport and Communication 


Motor and Air Transport Develop- 
ments.—Reportedly, there are about 
6,000 motor vehicles laid up in the 
country, mainly as a result of lack of 
tires. On the basis of this figure it 
would appear that some 16 percent of 
the total vehicles in the country are not 
functioning at the present time. 

A new air-transport company, known 
as Aerovias de Venezuela, has been 
formed in the country, with the initial 
plan of conducting merchandise-trans- 
port operations. 





Canada Is World’s Biggest 
Base-Metal Exporter 


Canada now ranks as the largest ex- 
porter of base metals in the world, pro- 
duction in 1943 exceeding that of any 
year in the Dominion’s history, states 
an official Canadian publication. With 
output of aluminum 6 times that of 1939, 
Canada is furnishing 40 percent of the 
requirements of the United Nations. 

Canada is now producing 95 percent 
of the combined nickel output of the 
United Nations, 20 percent of the zinc, 
124% percent of the copper, 15 percent of 
the lead, 75 percent of the asbestos, and 
20 percent of the mercury. 





New Plans for Central Do 
Brasil Railway 


In an address delivered before the 
Engineering Institute of Sao Paulo re- 
cently, Engineer Urbang Setembrino de 
Carvalho dealt at length with the work 
to be undertaken to improve traffic con- 
ditions of the Central do Brasil Railway 
(as reported in the press of Sao Paulo). 

The speaker pointed out that at the 
present time the branch from Rio de Ja- 
neiro to Sao Paulo is transporting about 
4,220,000 tons per annum, and that the 
theoretical “traffic saturation point” is 
only 4,716,981 tons. He went on to say 
that: “the matter becomes much more 
serious when we consider the situation 
which will arise with the implantation of 
the heavy iron and steel industry in the 
Parahyba Valley. Indubitably, this will 
mean an enormous addition to the ton- 
nage to be carried, not only so far as the 
actual branch—Barra do Pirahy to Barra 
Mansa—to the works is concerned, but 
also becaluse of the other industries to 
be established. Thus we estimate an ad- 
dition of 35 percent in this direction and 
a further 15 percent to maintain the 
greatly increased population in the zone 
in question. We therefore have to pro- 
vide for an annual tonnage of 6,333,000.” 
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Beverages 


RUMANIAN WINE SITUATION 


Grape production in Rumania is good 
this season, and about 50,000 carloads of 
wine will be made, according to the for- 
eign press. About 30,000 carloads of wine 
remain unsold from last year’s crop. 

The price of wine in Rumania is con- 
sidered to be at rock bottom, and, to as- 
sist the wine cooperative, the National 
Agricultural Credit Bank allocated a 
credit of 100,000,000 lei. It is alleged 
that credit institutions are refusing to 
grant new loans to growers because the 
former debts have not been paid. 

The price of last year’s wine was fixed 
at 7 lei per degree of alcohol per liter, 
in addition to the usual taxes. No men- 
tion is made of the wine price of this 
year’s crop, although it is said that plum 
brandy is sold at 5.50 lei per degree of 
alcohol per liter. 


Chemicals 


INCREASED CONSUMPTION OF CALCIUM 
CARBIDE IN ARGENTINA 


Consumption of calcium carbide in 
Argentina has increased because of the 
greater use of acetylene welding by in- 
dustry, the foreign press reports. 

Before the war, most of Argentina’s 
requirements of this material were im- 
ported from European sources—in 1940, 
7,924 tons out of a total of 10,732 came 
from Europe. In 1942, however, only 622 
tons were received from Europe. 

Total imports of calcium carbide in 
1942 amounted to 12,203 short tons, of 
which the United States furnished 8,373. 
Corresponding figures for 1941 were 
8,245 and 5,723, respectively. 


CANADIAN FERTILIZER PLANT ENLARGED 


An extension, to cost approximately 
$80,000, is under construction at the fer- 
tilizer plant of Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
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tons (presumably metric tons) of 
sugar were consumed in the first 
6 months of 1943—4.5 percent less 
than the amount consumed in the 
corresponding period of 1941 and 
44.8 percent less than in the first 
half of 1940. 
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at Beloeil, Quebec, say press reports from 
Canada. 

Additional equipment will be provided 
for the manufacture of superphosphate, 
stepping up production 60 percent. 


GRAIN SURVEY MADE IN CANADA 


Since more western wheat may possi- 
bly be used for alcohol in Canada, the 
Grain Research Laboratory has made a 
survey of various grades. 

There is a comparative shortage of 
grades high in starch content, it is stated. 


CHEMICAL-FERTILIZER SHORTAGE, CANARY 
ISLANDS 


Inadequate supplies of chemical fer- 
tilizers remain the principal draw-back 
to agricultural production in the Canary 
Islands. 

The arrival during the summer of an 
order of ammonium sulfate helped to 
relieve the situation somewhat. Distri- 
bution of the shipment, which totaled 
2,301 metric tons, began immediately, but 
was made at first only to growers of 
bananas, an important export crop, and 
to producers of corn grown for local 
needs. The amount furnished per acre 
was necessarily small. It was planned 
to allot the balance to the tomato crop. 

Difficulties in obtaining ammonium 
sulfate in the Canary Islands started 
during the Spanish civil war when the 
regular import volume was cut consider- 
ably, and the situation has grown more 
critical during World War II. Crops are 
reported to have been seriously affected. 
The average weight of banana bunches, 
for example, has been smaller, although 
the number of bunches is said to have 
been maintained fairly well. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY FORMED IN KWANTUNG 


The Japan Chemical Industrial Co. has 
organized the Kwantung Industrial Co. 
in Kwantung, according to a Japanese 
broadcast. 

Capitalization of the new concern has 
been fixed at 15,000,000 yen, it is re- 
ported. Magnesium will be one of the 
firm’s principal products. 


Coal 


SPAIN INCREASES COAL PRODUCTION 


Production of hard coal in Spain in- 
creased to 3,400,000 tons in the first 5 
months of 1943 from the 3,200,000 tons 
reported for the comparable period of 
1942, the foreign press reports. 


COAL PRODUCTION INCREASES IN U. K. 


Output of salable coal in the United 
Kingdom in the 4 weeks ended October 
2, 1943, averaged 3,819,400 tons a week, 
compared with 3,767,800 tons a week in 
the preceding 4 weeks. Since March 21, 
1943, weekly output has averaged 170,000 
tons less than in 1942, representing a 
relative loss of 4,750,000 tons. 


Because of bad weather, production of 
outcrop coal dropped from a weekly ay- 
erage of 134,200 tons in August to 121,000 
tons in September. 


UruGuay’s CoAL IMPORTS 


Coal imports into Uruguay totaled 
241,000 tons in the year ended June 30, 
1943, the foreign press reports. Included 
in this total were 86,000 tons from Great 
Britain and 59,000 tons from South 
Africa. 


Construction (In- 


cluding Highway) 
ARGENTINA’S PUBLIC-WORKS PROJECTS 


Construction work outlined by the 
Government of Argentina, according to 
a foreign technical magazine, includes 
work at the El] Cadillal Dam in the Prov- 
ince of Tucuman, to cost approximately 
18,999,000 pesos, a reservoir at Escaba, 
also in the Province of Tucuman, at an 
estimated expenditure of 14,404,000 
pesos, and hydraulic construction total- 
ing 25,000,000 pesos at San Jaun. Drain- 
age projects’in the Province of Buenos 
Aires to cost 80,000,000 pesos also are 
planned. 


PRIVATE BUILDING DECLINES IN CANADA 


Private building activity in Canada 
showed a further decrease in August, ac- 
cording to figures issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Permits to the 
value of $7,080,395 were issued by Cana- 
dian municipalities in August, whereas 
in July they amounted to $9,843,479 and 
in August 1942 to $8,342,168. 

Values of permits issued in first 8 
months of 1943 and the months of July 
and August, and for the corresponding 
periods in the 4 previous years, are given 
below: 





=, | ; | First 8 
Year | July | August months 


1939 $6, 584, 125 $6, 178, 212 | $39, 807, 093 
1940 , 11,961,321 | 11,634,407 | 71, 418, 272 
1941 | 12, 905, 287 12, 852, 381 | 89, 464, 236 
1942. _....-| 10, 677, 733 | 8,342,168 | 70, 321, 104 
Ee | 9,843, 479 


7, 080, 395 | 52, 195, 351 





DIKE IN CHINA EXTENDED 


The length of the Yellow River dike in 
Honan Province, China, has been in- 
creased to 211 miles, with a total expendi- 
ture of $3,000,000. In 1940 the dike was 
but 99 miles in length, states the Jap- 
anese press. 


NeW ZEALAND’S CONSTRUCTION PLANS 


The cost of public-housing construc- 
tion in New Zealand for the year ending 
March 31, 1944 is estimated at £3,064,000, 
the foreign press states. Other construc- 
tion planned for the year includes: Public 
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puildings, £500,000; water-power devel- 
opment, £3,200,000; irrigation, £230,000; 
soil conservation and erosion control, 
£40,000; roads and highways, £1,882,200; 
and lighthouses, £28,900. 


SouTtH AFRICA’s HOUSING PROGRAM 


The construction of 30,000 houses, 
principally in urban areas, is planned by 
the South African Government in the 
next 12 months, states an African jour- 
nal. Execution of the program will be 
limited only by the supply of building 
materials. 

A director of housing has been ap- 
pointed to make a national survey of 
housing needs, which is now estimated 
to be 500,000 dwellings. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


BULGARIAN COAL PRODUCTION ADEQUATE FOR 
POWER NEEDS 


Electric-power plants in Hungary use 
domestic brown coal as their basic fuel. 
The foreign press States that brown coal 
mines are working at capacity and that 
production is adequate to meet present 
needs of the power systems. 


HUNGARIAN COMPANY TO INCREASE CAPITAL 


The Hungarian Electric Co., Ltd., has 
announced through the press that its 
working capital will be increased from 
500,000 pengdés to 3,000,000 pengés. This 
company is reported to be a subsidiary 
of a German concern. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


BRAZILIAN COFFEE SITUATION 


No new official estimates of the 1943-44 
Brazilian exportable coffee crop were 
made during September. A member of 
the trade, however, estimated the Parana 
crop at 700,000 bags of 60 kilograms each 
(1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) and the 
Sao Paulo crop at 8,500,000 bags. 

Stocks of coffee at principal Brazilian 
ports on. September 30, 1943, amounted 
to 1,941,293 bags, as compared with 
2,140,764 bags on the corresponding date 
in 1942. 

Exports of coffee from Brazil during 
September 1943 totaled 764,984 bags, 
compared with 495,642 bags in September 
1942, and 1,222,126 bags in August 1943. 


Costa RICAN COFFEE SALES 


Coffee sales for local consumption in 
Costa Rica in August 1943 amounted to 
only 1,750 bags of 60 kilograms each com- 
pared with 3,926 bags in the preceding 
month. The last of the 1942-43 Costa 
Rican coffee crop was sold in August. 

Total sales of the 1942-43 coffee quota 
crop amounted to 442,700 bags as of 
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August 31, 1943, compared with 420,811 
bags in the 1941-42 quota year, or a gain 
of about 5 percent. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC COCOA INDUSTRY 


An indication of the present favorable 
position of the Dominican Republic cocoa 
industry is the fact that during the 
first 9 months of 1943 exports were 36 
percent larger than in the entire year 
1942, and 7 percent greater than the 
1932-41 annual average. Exports from 
the Dominican Republic in October 1943 
reduced the amount on hand to 97,000 
bags of 70 kilograms each. 

Small amounts of cocoa continued to 
arrive at the various ports in October 
but large quantities from the winter crop 
were not expected until November. Pros- 
pects are favorable for a winter crop 
of approximately 8,000 metric tons. 

Producers are being paid $5.75 per 50 
kilograms, 


COFFEE EXPORTS AND STOCKS, Et SALVADOR 


Salvadoran coffee exports in the first 
9 months of the 1943 calendar year in- 
creased 17.42 percent compared with 
exports during the corresponding period 
of 1942. 

Stocks of coffee in the interior of the 
Republic and available at Salvadoran 
ports and at Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, 
on September 30, 1943, amounted to 
12,480 bags of 60 kilograms each against 
65,691 bags on September 30, 1942. 


HaItTIAN COFFEE SITUATION 


The fiscal year ended September 30, 
1943, was Haiti’s best coffee year since 
1938-39, so far as quantity of shipments 
is concerned. In value, the 1942-43 crop 
exceeded every crop since 1935-36. 

High prices and good shipping facili- 
ties have enabled exporters to absorb the 
large carry-over of 12,066,249 kilograms 
(1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) and move 
all but some 3,623,880 kilograms of 1942- 
43 coffee. 

The carry-over of 3,623,880 kilograms 
into 1943-44, coupled with a crop esti- 
mated at 22,380,000 kilograms, indicates 
that 26,003,880 kilograms will be avail- 
able for export in the 12 months, October 
1, 1943, to September 30, 1944. 


Fruits and Nuts 


NIGERIAN PEANUT CROP 


The groundnut-planting program 
sponsored by the Nigerian government 
has resulted in a 1943 crop of at least 
32,500 long tons, according to the Di- 
rector of the Nigeria Supply Board. This 
figure is 25,000 tons in excess of the 
goal set by the government earlier in 
the season, and is particularly gratify- 
ing inasmuch as the 1942 crop amounted 
to only 120,000 tons. 

The average yearly crop for the 12- 
year period from 1930 to 1941 was 188,000 
tons. 


SoutH AFRICAN RAISIN PRODUCTION 


Production of raisins in South Africa 
in 1943 reached an all-time high of 
13,635,639 pounds. 

Dried-fruit production in South Africa 
varies from year to year according to the 
size of the crop and factors affecting 
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Axis Sunflower-Raisers 


Balky 


Receiving little encouragement, 
and resenting Government re- 
strictions and monopolies, the 
Rumanian farmer, says a recent 
foreign press statement, plowed 
only once in the spring and de- 
layed hoeing. As a result, the sun- 
flower-seed harvest was, inevitably, 
below average. 

The average yield of sunflower 
seed was expected to reach a low 
of 800 kilograms per hectare. 
From a large area, the German- 
created company, “Solagra,” 
hoped to secure 100,000 tons for 
exportable surplus after providing 
the Government quota for internal 
consumption of edible oils, con- 
tinues the same source. 
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supply. This is especially true in the 
case of vineyard fruits, as producers of 
table grapes have the choice of selling 
them as fresh fruit, turning them into 
wine, or drying them for sale as raisins. 

The production of raisins has been en- 
couraged by the Cooperative Wine Grow- 
ers Association, which has continued to 
pay a subsidy for grapes and sultanas 
produced during the past year, thus 
enabling farmers to secure better prices 
than they received prior to the war. 
Domestic and Oversea demands have 
continued strong for both raisins and 
sultanas. 

Production of all dried vineyard fruits 
in South Africa has been increasing in 
the past 10 years, and production of sul- 
tanas has grown enormously within the 
past 5 years as the new vineyards along 
the Orange River have begun to bear 
and now have an annual output of about 
5,000 tons. 


Grain and Products 


EGYPTIAN RICE SITUATION 


Egyptian rice acreage in the 1943-44 
season is estimated at 697,612 acres, 
compared with 682,761 acres in 1942-43, 
and production is estimated at 565,800 
and 660,100 metric tons, respectively. 

Consumption of rice in Egypt ranges 
from 250,000 to 300,000 tons annually. 
Figures showing 1942-43 consumption 
are not available, but it is believed that 
consumption was heavier than in the 
preceding year. 

Egypt, however, is self-sufficient in 
rice, and there were no imports. 


TURKISH GRAIN SITUATION 


Revised estimates of Turkish 1943 
cereal crops are as follows: Wheat, 
4,000,000 metric tons; barley, 1,500,000 
tons; rye, 350,000 tons; oats, 300,000 
tons; corn, 750,000 tons; and rice, 35,000 
tons. 

Turkey’s 1943 wheat production, which 
is 35 percent more than iast year’s crop, 
reportedly is particularly satisfactory 
and should amply cover domestic con- 
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“The Crimson Flower of 
Battle Blooms” 
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, Artificial flowers were produced 
, in large numbers in Austria and 
» Czechoslovakia before those coun- 
> tries were disrupted by war. Now 
> camouflage nets and mats are of 
§ prime importance, and flowers are 
> practically forgotten. 

> One large factory, reports a for- 
> eign publication, collects tall Al- 
; pine grasses, cuts them into ap- 
> proximately 7%2-inch lengths, 
>» and, after due processing, con- 
> verts them into mats about 3 feet 
> 2 inches by 32 inches. These are 
§ then fireproofed and made resist- 
> ant to weather conditions and the 
} influence of infrared rays.. Un- 
> der the “blitz” now being expe- 
P rienced by the blitz-originators, 
: these products prove vastly more 
» useful to the Nazis than any arti- 
ficial flowers. 
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sumption and seeding requirements 
which are estimated at 3,500,000 tons. 

Export of cereals is still banned, and 
local transactions on the Istanbul mar- 
ket ceased in June 1943 when a law pro- 
hibiting the importation of cereals by 
dealers into the cities of Istanbul, An- 
kara, and Izmir became effective. The 
Office of the Products of the Soil was ap- 
pointed as sole supplier of these urban 
areas. 

While it is reported that wheat is now 
selling at from 25 to 30 piasters per kilo- 
gram in Anatolia, black-market rates for 
this commodity in Istanbul are around 
130 piasters per kilogram, and white 
flour is being sold at 200 piasters per 
kilogram. 


ESTIMATED SOUTH AFRICAN WHEAT CROP 


Barring unforeseen developments, such 
as wheat rust on a large scale, it is esti- 
mated that the South African 1943 wheat 
crop will be as large as the 1942 crop 
which yielded 5,557,157 bags of 200 
pounds each. 


Meats and Products 


CANADIAN HoG PRODUCTION 


Canadian hog production reached a 
new high this year, according to the 
foreign press. On June 1, 1943, there 
were approximately 8,148,000 hogs on 
Canadian farms—almost double the 1939 
figure and more than a million head 
higher than on the corresponding date 
in 1942. 

By provinces, the number of hogs on 
Canadian farms as of June 1, 1943, with 
increases aS compared with the same 
date last year were as follows: Alberta, 
2,337,700 (11.7 percent) ; Ontario, 1,885,- 
600 (1.3 percent) ; Saskatchewan, 1,754,- 
600 (32.4 percent) ; Quebec, 978,000 (13.9 
percent); Manitoba, 877,000 (23.9 per- 
cent); New Brunswick, 94,000 (11.7 per- 
cent); British Columbia, 89,800 (9.5 
percent); Nova Scotia, 65,500 (21.5 per- 
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cent); Prince Edward Island, 65,000 


(12.5 percent). 
CANADIAN CONSUMPTION OF MEAT 


, Canadian inspected slaughterings of 
hogs during recent months have been 
running 15 to 20 percent more than last 
year. By the end of November, when the 
peak of the season is passed, inspected 
slaughterings for the current 6-month 
period will probably reach 3,328,000 or 
about 18 percent above the correspond- 
ing period of 1942 when 2,805,000 hogs 
were slaughtered. 

The following table shows per-capita 
consumption of meat and products in 
Canada for the years 1935 to 1942, in- 
clusive: 

{In pounds per capita] 





| Mut- | pai. | 





. ry ton | 
Calendar year | Pork | Beef | Veal | and | ble | Lard 
| lamb | offal 
1935. _. 39.2 55.5 | 10.5 | 5.9 (') 3.9 
1934 ....| 40.3 | 7.2/1.0] 85] @) | 3.7 
1937 __- 41.8| 566/128] 56| % | 3.4 
1938 41.1 | 59.0) 11,1 5.4/ @) | 3.9 
1939_ 43.6 | 56.0) 11.2 5.4 6.0 5.2 
1940 __ 5.4 | 58.7) 11.7 4.7 6.3 6.8 
1941... -| 46.5 | 62.5 | 11.9 §.2 7.0 7.4 
1942 ---| 49.1 | 6.1 / 10.9 5.2 6.9 3. 6 
Not shown separately prior to 1939. 


Sugars and Products 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF MAPLE SIRUP 
AND SUGAR 


Production of Canadian maple sirup 
and maple sugar declined about 29 per- 
cent this year, according to the Dominion 
press. The 1943 crop is estimated at 
2,058,200 gallons of sirup and 2,416,000 
pounds of sugar, or a total of 2,299,700 
gallons when calculated as maple sirup, 
compared with 3,250,600 gallons in 1942. 

The total value of the 1943 crop is esti- 
mated at $5,750,000, a decrease of 14 per- 
cent compared with $6,716,300 for the 
1942 crop. 


New SvuGAR REFINERY, CHILE 


A new sugar refinery began operation 
in Rosario, Chile, in July 1943. 

The plant is said to be producing 
washed or yellow granulated sugar, but 
white granulated sugar will be produced 
later. When machinery becomes avail- 
able loaf sugar will also be produced. 

According to the managers of the new 
refinery, the quota of raw sugar assigned 
to the factory is 6,000 metric tons per 
year, but the firm believes it will be in- 
creased if production warrants such ac- 
tion. The raw material comes from Peru 
and is said to cost $2.89 per 100 pounds 
f. o. b. port of origin. 

In addition to sugar, the plant is 
equipped to produce alcohol. 


Hardware 


SWEDISH HARDWARE FIRMS REPORT 
INCREASED SALES 


Sixty-two Swedish hardware dealers 
have reported to the Affarsekonomiska 
Forskningsinstitutet (Institute of Busi- 
ness Research) that their sales during 
the first 6 months of 1943 totaled 25,700,- 
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000 crowns (approximately $6,120,000), 
an increase of 16.5 percent over the cor. 
responding period of 1942. Sales in June 
were below those of June 1942, however, 

Credit sales, made principally to build- 
ing contractors, farmers, and manufac- 
turers, were about 17 percent higher in 
the first half of 1943 than in the first half 
of 1942, and cash sales rose about 15 per- 
cent. 


Iron and Steel 


BULLOCK SHOES COLLECTED FOR SCRAP 
IRON IN INDIA 


School children and Boy Scouts in Ma- 
dras Presidency, India, collected 25,050 
bullock shoes for scrap iron in February, 
115,108 in March, and 131,994 in April, 
the foreign press reports. 


JAPANESE PRODUCTION OF IRON TO BE 
INCREASED? 


Japanese production of iron will be 
augmented, says a Japanese broadcast, 
by a newly patented method of dressing 
the iron sand which is said to be abun- 
dant on the shores of Japan. When dry 
sand is dropped on a disk revolving at 
high speed, the iron sand remains on the 
disk while the nonmagnetic matter scat- 
ters and drops. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Hides and Skins 


MARKET DECLINES IN ARGENTINA 


Smaller demand from both exporters 
and domestic tanners resulted in a some- 
what quieter salt-hide market in Argen- 
tina during September 1943. Curtailed 
slaughterings led to reduced supplies. 
Export demand for Americano dry hides 
was small. 

Shipments of cattle hides during the 
first 8 months of this year declined by 
21,000 tons—to a total of 71,200 tons, or 
a 23.3 percent drop from the relative 
period of 1942. Exports of sheepskins 
decreased by 2,500 tons, or 26 percent, 
to a total of 7,100 tons. 


Lumber and 
Products 


CANADIAN Woop-CONSERVATION MEASURE 


No new charcoal kilns or additions to 
existing kilns may be constructed in 
Canada, the British press announces. 

This action has been taken by the Ca- 
nadian Munitions and Supply Depart- 
ment to conserve wood for fuel, it is 
stated. 


SITUATION IN SWEDEN UNIMPROVED 


The forest industries in Sweden con- 
tinue to present an unsatisfactory pic- 
ture, according to Skandinaviska Banken 
in its review for the second quarter of 
1943. 
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No improvement was shown in the first 
quarter of the year, it is stated. The 
Jumber industry maintained production 
on the same reduced levels, but there was 
a serious decline in the paper and pulp 

up. 

Swedish timber exports for January to 
June 1943 amounted to only 150,000 
standards (1 standard=1,980 board feet), 
compared with 325,000 for the first half 
of 1942. 


PLYWOOD MANUFACTURE, SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


Plywood manufacture is expected to 
develop into a new industry in Southern 
Rhodesia, according to Rhodesian press 
reports. 

Greater use of plywood and a cut in 
exports from South Africa have created 
a heavy demand for this material, par- 
ticularly in the building and furniture 
trades. A satisfactory product can be 
made from local timber, it is stated. 

The manufacture of plywood for air- 
craft will also be undertaken. 


Naval Stores and 
Resins 


INDIAN Lac SITUATION 


Revised estimates place India’s 1943 
Baisakhi lac crop at 390,500 maunds (1 
maund=82.2857 pounds) , compared with 
a preliminary estimate of 402,000 maunds, 
according to Indian press dispatches. 

In 1942 the total was 1,038,250 maunds 
and in 1941 it was 874,000. The differ- 
ence is due partly to weather condi- 
tions and rainfall, reports state. 

It is possible that the needs of the 
cultivators may lead to large-scale cut- 
ting of Ari-lac, which would leave little 
brood lac for katki propagation. The 
final determination depends on the type 
and extent of cutting and collection. 


ROSIN PRICES INCREASED IN U. K. 


New United Kingdom rosin prices, rep- 
resenting an increase of 2s. in all grades, 
denote the second change in values since 
price control was officially instituted in 
October 1941, the British press reports. 

The first change occurred in June 
1943, when American gum rosin prices 
were increased 10s. per hundredweight 
and those of wood rosins by from 2s. to 
8s. per hundredweight. 

Turpentine values remain unchanged 
at 87s. per hundredweight. 


Nonferrous Metals 


Exports From KENYA AND UGANDA 


Exports of gold bullion in 1942 from 
Kenya amounted to 100,396 ounces, 
valued at £602,383; Uganda’s exports 
totaled 11,016 ounces, valued at £73,103. 

Uganda’s exports of 444 tons of tin 
ore in 1942 had a value of £69,006. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN JAPAN 


Increased volume and value of alu- 
minum production in the Japanese Em- 
pire was claimed by a Tokyo broadcast 
which reported that 95 percent of output 
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this year has a metal content of 99.3 per- 
cent, compared with 91 percent alu- 
minum content in last year’s output. 

A group of mining engineers recently 
was sent by the Light Metals Control As- 
sociation to Sakide City in Kagawa, 
Shikoku, to survey recently discovered 
deposits of bauxite. A 40-percent alu- 
mina content was reported. 

Large new veins of chrome ore, re- 
portedly averaging 50-percent metal con- 
tent, have been discovered by a field 
party exploring in the Sarugun District, 
Hokkaido, according to a Japanese radio 
announcement. Exploitation of the new 
veins is planned by the Teikoku Manga- 
nese Mining Co. 

Equipment, materials, and other facil- 
ities of closed gold mines in Japan are 
being shifted to war production and that 
which cannot be converted will be 
scrapped. The change-over was sched- 
uled for completion in September. 

An announcement was made that as 
a result of Japanese occupation of tin- 
producing areas, the price of tin had 
been reduced 48 percent, effective July 
17, 1943. 


IMPROVED PRODUCTION IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Improved production of copper, lead, 
and zinc concentrates is reported at the 
Buchans mine in Newfoundland, and 
movement of exports out of Botwood is 
being expedited as navigation at that 
port closes early in December. 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


Imports of pig lead into New Zealand 
in the first 5 months of 1943 were valued 
at £NZ25,623, compared with £NZ22,250 
in the period from January to May 1942. 

Under the classification of tin ingots, 
imports were valued at £NZ106,444 in the 
first 5 months of 1943 and at £NZ2 in the 
comparable period of the preceding year. 


SoutH AFRICAN GOLD PRODUCTION 
DECREASES 


Gold production in Transvaal, Union 
of South Africa, in August 1943 totaled 
1,059,932 fine ounces, valued at £8,903,- 
429, representing a drop of 29,776 ounces 
and £250,118 from July output. 

For the first 8 months of 1943, gold 
production reached 8,580,985 ounces, or 
a monthly average of 1,072,623, compared 
with a monthly average of 1,194,929 
ounces in 1942. 

At the end of August, native labor em- 
ployed totaled 295,397, a decrease of 
1,755 from the number employed in July. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


MEXICAN GRAPHITE EXPORTS DECREASE 


Decreased exports of amorphous 
graphite from the Guaymas District of 
Mexico are reported for the quarter 
ended September 30, 1943. Estimated 
stocks of 2,000 metric tons of graphite 
are available for shipment. 


FLUORSPAR PRODUCTION, NEWFOUNDLAND 


The two fluorspar mines at St. Law- 
rence, Newfoundland, are operating on a 
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full-time basis. One of the mines is re- 
ported to have the capacity for increased 
production when needed. 


SHALE USED TO PrRoDUCE MoToR FUEL IN 
AUSTRALIA 


A motor fuel is being produced from 
extensive shale deposits in Australia, 
says the foreign press. The process in- 
volves crushing the shale, subjecting it 
to intense heat, converting the gas in 
condensers to crude oil, and refining the 
crude oil into motor fuel. 


Imports INTO NEW ZEALAND 


The value of asphalt and bitumen im- 
ported into New Zealand from the United 
States was £NZ25,801 in the first half of 
1943 and £NZ9,510 in June 1943, accord- 
ing to figures released for publication by 
the New Zealand Customs Department. 

Salt imports into New Zealand in the 
January—May 1943 period were valued at 
£NZ56,211, which was more than double 
the £NZ24,984 reported for January—May 
1942. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


ARGENTINE LINSEED SITUATION 


The second official forecast of areas 
sown to linseed in Argentina is placed at 
2,426,000 hectares, a reduction of 1.9 per- 
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“Vain Fantasy” 


Many of the Hitlerites show 
signs of having relinquished the 
idea that the Nazi Reich is going 
to endure “for a _ thousand 
years’—but the Japanese com- 
mercial planners are still talking 
“very big.” 

Nippon’s Imperial Forestry 
Association, under the direction of 
the Ministry of Greater East 
Asiatic Affairs, will establish a 
school in Chiba prefecture to train 
workers “to develop the rich forest 
resources of the South Seas,” says 
a recent Jap broadcast. 

Fifty students, chosen from 
graduates of schools of agriculture 
and forestry, will be admitted the 
first year. The instructors will be 
professors from Tokyo Imperial 
University and experienced fores- 
try experts. During the next 
school year, 100 students will be 
selected for training. 

Particular attention will be giv- 
en to research “intended to make 
Japan self-sufficient in pulp.” 
After a year’s training, students 
will be sent for practical expe- 
rience to the experiment station 
established in North Borneo by the 
Imperial Forestry Association— 
say Tojo’s men. 

Similar institutions “will be 
provided to train agricultural and 
commercial personnel,” the Jap- 
anese broadcast stated. 
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cent as compared with the crop figures 
for 1942-43. 

Largely because of purchases by the 
United Kingdom, total exports of linseed 
from Argentina this year are thought 
to be about twice those of 1942. Small 
quantities were sold to Portugal and 
Sweden. 

According to official sources, about 
619,000 tons of linseed were on hand in 
September, about 100,000 tons of which 
were scheduled for shipment in October 
and November. Merchants in the in- 
terior of Argentina were unofficially re- 
ported to have been holding between 
150,000 to 200,000 tons of linseed. 


CANADIAN OILSEED PLANTINGS 


Almost 20,000,000 pounds of sunflower 
seed and rapeseed have been harvested 
in Canada this year, states an unofficial 
report. 

According to figures released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, approxi- 
mately 360 growers in Ontario and 
Quebec planted rapeseed this year, and 
1,000 planted sunflower seed in the west- 
ern portion of the country. 


STEARINE SHORTAGE IN EIRE 


There is a shortage of stearine in Eire, 
according to official sources. In fact, 
farmers in certain country districts are 
reportedly without candles, which are 
their sole means of illumination. As a 
result, early milking and other farm 
tasks are extremely restricted. 


JAPANESE CASTOR-BEAN PRODUCTION 


A Japanese campaign was begun in 
1942 to stimulate the planting of castor 
beans for manufacture of lubricants for 
airplane use, states the Tokyo radio. 
According to the same source, this year’s 
harvests are expected to total 600 tons. 
From this amount, about 480 tons of 
lubricants may be extracted. 


COTTONSEED DEVELOPMENTS IN PERU 


The cottonseed-oil industry is the main 
contributor to the supply of edible oils 
in Peru, states a publication of that 
country. Though cotton production has 
decreased, the quantity of seed harvested 
in 1942 and crushed in 1942-43 has been 





A New Shell Game? 


Large-scale collections of sea 
shells in the Macassar and other 
southern regions are being planned 
by the Japanese, according to 
press reports from that country. 
The shells are to. be used in mak- 
ing buttons. 

These areas are rich in various 
types of shells, including trocas, 
green snail shells, Flores, and 
mother-of-pearl. The present 
Jap plan is to shape the shells 
roughly into buttons in the areas 
in which they are collected, then 
ship them to Japan for finishing. 

Before the war, Japan manu- 
factured and exported large quan- 
tities of shell buttons. 
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greater than that of the preceding sea- 
son. Possibly this was caused by export 
bans and greater proficiency in trans- 
porting the seeds from remote areas to 
the mills. In 1941, 31,000 quintals of 
lard and cottonseed oil were exported 
from Peru. 

The Government of Peru is encourag- 
ing growers to plant various oleaginous 
seeds so that an edible-fats supply will 
be more certain in the future. 

More than 2,700,000 quintals, or three- 
fourths of all the cottonseed cake sold, 
were used for fertilizer. This was the 
first time, the product was used for that 
purpose. 

For many years, cottonseed cake has 
been used for cattle feed but this year 
marks a new high for its utilization in 
that respect. Its protein content is said 
to be almost three times as great as bran; 
hence, the 220,140.64 quintals of cake 
used for cattle feed during the 1942-43 
season substituted for more than 550,000 
quintals of bran. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SPAIN 


With the exception of newsprint and 
paper for magazines, which are dis- 
tributed by the National Syndicate for 
Paper, Press, and the Graphic Arts, free 
sale of paper and cardboard has been re- 
established in Spain. Manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and consumers are now at 
liberty to trade freely. This has been 
made possible by a return of Spanish 
paper production to more nearly normal 
conditions. 

Orders for quantities of more than 500 
kilograms of a single type may be placed 
direct with the manufacturers, who re- 
port them to the Syndicate. Each case 
is given individual attention by the 
Syndicate. The manufacturer is then 
obliged to fill the order at the price au- 
thorized and without any surcharge for 
the wholesaler; transportation costs are 
paid by the consumer. Paper for of- 
ficial services and public utilities is sup- 
plied through the Syndicate and is given 
preference in manufacture and delivery. 
Manufacturers are ordered to reserve as 
a minimum supply for this purpose 10 
percent of their monthly production. 
The portion of this quota remaining at 
the end of the month may be disposed of 
in any way the manufacturer sees fit. 

Paper, like other products in Spain, 
was sold to a large extent on the black 
market under the previous restrictions. 
Expanded production in recent years, 
coupled with concealment of  pro- 
duction data, enabled manufacturers to 
furnish paper under the quota system at 
the same time. Production finally 
reached the point where many mills and 
wholesalers were no longer able to find 
sufficient outlets in the black market to 
take care of their surplus, with the result 
that stocks accumulated while black- 
market prices declined. 

It is impossible to secure reliable 
statistical data regarding Spain’s paper 
production. In 1935, however, the last 
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year which may be regarded as a nor- 
mal year, Spanish paper output, because 
of adequate supplies of foreign pulp, was 
sufficient to satisfy ordinary domestic 
needs without utilization of the entire 
capacity of the mills. This lack of syn- 
chronization between output and con- 
sumption eventually led to organization 
of the cartel. Newsprint production, on 
the other hand, in recent years has not 
been sufficient to supply the domestic 
market, partly because the Spanish mills 
have been unable to obtain the necessary 
raw materials either in wood or pulp 
from domestic sources, and partly be- 
cause of curtailment of mechanical-pulp 
imports from abroad. The best estimates 
place domestic newsprint production 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 17,000 
metric tons a year. About 70 percent of 
the domestic output is processed from 
pulp obtained from wood imported from 
Portugal and approximately 25 percent 
from mechanical pulp imported mainly 
from Germany. The remainder, about 5 


percent, is derived from domestic sub- ' 


stitute materials. 

Wood pulp for newsprint is distributed 
by the Syndicate under a system of 
quotas. The Syndicate likewise dis- 
tributes imported newsprint to the mills, 
In buying this imported newsprint, the 
mills must pay a fixed price of 1,150 
pesetas a metric ton, while the price at 
which the mills invoice their newsprint 
to the newspapers is fixed at 1,070 pesetas 
a metric ton. 

In pre-war times, Spanish mills pro- 
duced the wood pulp required for paper 
manufacture only in rare instances, 
Some pulp was produced by a large pulp 
and paper mill in northern Spain which 
utilized eucalyptus wood grown in its own 
forest and also imported wood pulp. The 
eucalyptus pulp, although unsuitable for 
paper manufacture because of its highly 
resinous content, is used when other 
woods are not available. 

When the present war substantially 
cut off imports of wood pulp, Spanish 
mills were faced with the necessity of 
finding domestic sources of raw materials 
for paper manufacture, and nearly all 
mills had to install new equipment for 
pulp production. Basic raw materials 
consisted of rags, straw, esparto grass, 
and matweed, the latter two growing wild 
in several districts of Spain. In the 
early years of the war the supply of these 
materials was inadequate for the amount 
of pulp required. As a result the black 
market flourished, profits soared, and 
manufacturers were enabled to make ex- 
tensive improvements in their plants and 
equipment. 

The emergency manufacture of pulp, 
supplemented by small imports from 
Germany and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, thus has enabled Spain to meet the 
domestic demand, which has not been 
very large. At present paper mills are 
operating at only about 60 percent to 70 
percent of capacity. The paper pro- 
duced is estimated to consist of about 65 
percent domestic materials and the re- 
mainder of imported pulps. Esparto 
grass and matweed are the preferred 
materials, since they produce a better- 
quality paper than that made from rags 
and straw. 
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Although Spain is apparently self- 
sufficient in most grades of paper, it is 
believed likely that there will continue 
to be a market for fine imported paper 
after the war, especially if price con- 
trols are removed. It is the general 
opinion, also, that in the post-war period 
Spanish mills will abandon the manu- 
facture of pulp from esparto grass and 
matweed in favor of the cheaper pulp 
which will then be obtainable from the 
Scandinavian countries. 


SWEDISH PuLp SALES DECLINE 


The decline in Swedish pulp sales dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1943, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1942, was attributed to a number of fac- 
tors, one of which was the inability of 
many European countries to supply 
Sweden with commodities in return for 
pulp. Another reason was that good 
crops in 1942 cut down the demand for 
fodder cellulose. A suspension in safe- 
conduct traffic for nearly 4 months cut 
off pulp shipments to Argentina for that 
period. 

Only 7 percent of the available amount 
of mechanical pulp was sold by Swedish 
mills during 1942 and in this year’s quo- 
tas no provisions were made for that 
type of pulp. As Swedish paper mills 
cannot absorb the quantities formerly 
exported, the situation for mechanical- 
pulp manufacturers is far from satisfac- 
tory. 

Pulp quotas established in the 1943 
Swedish-German trade agreement were 
placed at 55,000 tons of rayon pulp and 
44,000 tons of sulfate for the first 6 
months of this year. Of this reduced 
quota, Germany bought all the rayon 
pulp stipulated, but only 75 percent of 
the sulfate. 

Swedish exports to the Netherlands 
and Belgium were arranged for in Berlin 
in February 1943. A total of 18,500,000 
Swedish crowns was allotted for Nether- 
lands purchases and 11,600,000 crowns 
for Belgian purchases for the whole year. 
These amounts compare with 1942 allot- 
ments of 23,000,000 and _ 11,000,000 
crowns, respectively. 


Paper USED AS LEATHER SUBSTITUTE IN 
SERBIA, YUGOSLAVIA 


A special type of durable paper fash- 
ioned into links and trimmed with light 
metal is used in Serbia, Yugoslavia, as a 
leather substitute in manufacturing 
transmission belts, says the Axis press. 
The Office of Hides is said to have pro- 
nounced the paper belts satisfactory. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


Oil production in Alberta for August 
1943 amounted to 826,191 barrels, com- 
pared with 846,635 barrels for August 
1942. Average daily production for the 
two periods was 26,651 and 27,310 bar- 
rels, respectively. These figures include 
production of natural gasoline, which 
in August 1943 amounted to 1,165 barrels 
daily, processed from 66,997,000,000 cu- 
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bic feet of gas daily from four Turner 
Valley absorption plants. 

Production of natural gas in Alberta in 
August 1943 amounted to 3,844,393,000,- 
000 cubic feet against 3,743,927,000,000 
cubic feet in the comparable month of 
1942. 

Crude oil and natural gasoline stored 
in Alberta as of September 1, 1943, 
amounted to 444,095 barrels, an increase 
of 76,690 barrels compared with Septem- 
ber 1, 1942 when 367,405 barrels were in 
storage. 

Refined-petroleum stocks in Alberta 
on August 1, 1943, amounted to 1,097,502 
barrels, a decrease of 109,858 barrels as 
compared with the corresponding period 
of 1942 when 1,207,360 barrels were in 
storage. 

The gas-oil ratio in the wells in Tur- 
ner Valley in August 1943 was 3,200,000 
cubic feet per barrel as against 2,980,000 
per barrel in August 1942. 


SWEDEN PRODUCING OL FroM Tar 


Fair success has been achieved by the 
Swedish Government in its efforts to 
stimulate production of motor oil from 
tar for Swedish fishing vessels, and prep- 
aration of lubricating oil from stump 
tar, according to the Swedish press. 

Production of motor fuel is not yet 
sufficient for the fishing vessels, but 
when the scheme for the construction of 
20 so-called Skyllberg distilleries is car- 
ried out, the requirements of tar fuel for 
the fishing fleet are expected to be cov- 
ered. Ten of these furnaces have al- 
ready been completed and are in full 
operation, Production of lubricating oil. 
somewhat delayed at first, is now in full 
swing. 

Large sums have been invested in 
these important industries. It is planned 
to investigate the possibility of an ex- 
port trade after the war. 


Railway 
Equipment 


HUNGARIAN COMPANY BUILDS PASSENGER 
Cars 


The Gyer-Sepron-Ebenfurt Railroad 
Co. of Hungary, has built three railroad 
passenger cars in its own workshop, 
states a foreign press item. Work has 
been commenced on 10 additional cars 
and expansion of the workshops is un- 
der consideration. 


Rubber and 
Products 


BOLIVIAN Exports IN 1942 


Bolivia exported 1,486 tons of rubber 
in 1942, according to a South American 
publication. Of this amount, 1,152 tons 
went to the United States and 329 tons 
to Argentina. 


RUBBER ACTIVITIES IN COSTA RICA 


Reliable estimates have placed the 
number of rubber workers in Costa Rica’s 
most important rubber-growing area, the 
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Mexico’s Salt Industry 


Annual production of salt in 
Mexico averages 100,000 tons, of 
which 37,000 tons are used as in- 
dustrial salt; the remainder is 
used as table salt, states the Geo- 
graphic Bulletin of Mexico. Be- 
cause of the low quality of much 
of the domestic product, some salt 
has to be imported. Per capita 
average consumption is 5.34 kilo- 
grams, although, in the interest of 
health, consumption should be 
7.75 kilograms. Production by in- 
dependent producers accounts for 
about 63.8 percent of the whole; 
cooperatives account for the rest. 
The cost of production, prices, and 
profit margins are higher for the 
independent producer. 

There are many sources on the 
coast, in Sonora, Sinaloa, Colima, 
Tehuantepec, Campeche, Lower 
California, and other places—and 
in the interior in Salinas, Duran- 
go, Chihuahua, San Luis, and near 
Mexico City. 

The producing areas are divided 
into zones by the Government. A 
central distributing organization, 
to which all producers belong, 
controls sales and movement of 
salt from one zone to another. 
Maximum prices in each zone are 
established by the Government; 
but market prices are in excess of 
the established prices. A tax of 
35 pesos per ton is levied: a sub- 
sidy of 2 centavos per kilogram is 
paid to members of the distribut- 
ing organization. 

Opportunities for investment 
are found in the great resources, 
which now are worked largely by 
very primitive methods. Produc- 
tion may become more profitable 
as a rising standard of living in- 
creases consumer purchases, and 
as industrial expansion requires 
increased quantities of salt as raw 
material. 
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northern part of the San Juan River 
Valley, at about 400. Another 100 per- 
sons are working in the old-line area 
comprising the land surrounding a 
northwestern extension of the railroad. 

To allow for further expansion of rub- 
ber activities, a large warehouse, which 
also will provide room for offices, and a 
rubber-washing mill are being installed 
in the city of Limon. 


WILD PLANTS IN IRAQ INVESTIGATED FOR 
RUBBER-MAKING POSSIBILITIES 


Certain plants growing in northern 
Iraq have been found to secrete a viscous 
rubber-like substance, according to the 
Arabic press. It has not yet been deter- 
mined, however, whether or not the 
qualities required for rubber-making are 
present. Samples of the plants have been 
sent to the United States for examina- 
tion and analysis. 

An agricultural expert, who recently 
returned from the mountains of Kurdi- 
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stan bordering the Iranian:‘and Turkish 
frontier, reported that the plants grow 
abundantly in some areas where the alti- 
tude ranges from 1,500 to 2,200 meters 
above sea level. The plants, average 2 
or 3 feet in height and have silver-colored 
leaves and small yellow blossoms. The 
stalks, which are thick in proportion to 
their size, secrete a white viscous matter 
which turns dark red in congealing. No- 
madic tribes, it is said, use this substance 
for bone-setting, treating of swellings 
and boils, surfacing of receptacles made 
of straw and shoes made of thread, and 
for chewing. It is possible to increase 
cultivation of these plants by seed-sow- 
ing at specified heights. 


Scientific and Pro- 
fessional Equip- 


ment 


ImporTs BY NEW ZEALAND INCREASE 


Surgical and dental instruments and 
materials imported by New Zealand dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1943 were valued 
at more than twice the amount of similar 
imports in the corresponding months o1 
1942. Imports from January 1 through 
May 31, 1943, had a reported value ot 
£NZ150,408, compared with £NZ65,739 
from January 1 through May 31, 1942. 

Imports of optician’s instruments and 
materials also increased, totaling £NZ15,- 
256 in the first 5 months of 1942, and 
£NZ17,810 in the corresponding period of 


” Shipbuilding 


New Boat LAUNCHED IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


The first of a series of new boats to 
be built at the Forest Service Launch- 
Repair Station, Fraser River, British Co- 
lumbia, was launched recently with ap- 
propriate ceremonies, the foreign press 
reports. 


SELL TO A COLLECTOR OR GIVE TO A CHARITY 


Official OWI Photo 
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Named the Red Cedar, this Assistant 
Ranger Patrol Launch with transom 
stern and pilot-house control is 34 feet 
long with a 9-foot beam. It is powered 
by a 25-35 horsepower Diesel engine, 
with electric starting and dry exhaust. 


VESSEL OF IRON AND Woop MANUFACTURED 
BY JAPAN 


Completion by the Japanese Indus- 
trial Shipbuilding Bureau of a freight 
vessel made of iron and wood has been 
the subject of a Japanese radio broad- 
cast. It is claimed that construction is 
simple, facilitating mass production, that 
repairs and replacements can be made 
with ease, and that high speed can be 
attained with “specially made engines.” 
The new vessel is said to be superior in 
many respects to the wooden vessels for- 
merly built, and also safer to navigate. 


Special Products 


LIBERIAN IMPORTS OF WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


A total of 5,692 watches and clocks 
were imported by Liberia in 1942. Their 
value was reported as $7,875. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


ACTIVITIES IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Clothing factories in Southern Rho- 
desia are operating at capacity to supply 
clothing requirements of the armed 
forces. A new cotton-spinning mill has 
been placed in operation, with an in- 
stallation of 3,000 spindles. 

Sisal is being grown in the Sabi Valley, 
sponsored by the Government. Substan- 
tial orders for sisal twine are said to be 
on hand. 

About 100 tons of sunn-hemp fiber are 
expected from this year’s crop, and it 
is hoped to expand production to 1,000 
tons next year. Decortication will be 
done on a new-type machine, designed 
in Southern Rhodesia. 


Cotton and Products 


DEMAND FOR COTTON THREAD IN EL 
SALVADOR 


Textile mills in El] Salvador continue 
capacity operations, but spinners have 
been unable to keep up with the hand- 
weaving industry’s demand for cotton 
thread. Consequently the Salvadoran 
Committee of Economic Coordination is 
planning a rationing procedure for this 
product, under fixed ceiling prices. 

Utilization of banana fiber in the man- 
ufacture of sacks is now being studied. 


HalITIAN COTTON SITUATION 


Estimates place the cotton harvest in 
Haiti, for the fiscal year October 1, 1942, 
to September 30, 1943, at 2,760,000 kilo- 
grams. 

Haitian cotton is not grown on plan- 
tations, but is harvested from semiwild 
patches and brought to market in small 
quantities. It is ginned but not further 
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processed or manufactured. Consump- 
tion of ginned cotton is negligible as no 
textile mills are located in Haiti; how- 
ever, around 60,000 kilograms are used 
yearly in the making of mattresses. 

In the 11 months from October 1, 1942, 
to August 31, 1943, cotton exports totaled 
1,559,744 kilograms, worth 1,632,045 
gourdes, compared with 2,289,536 kilo- 
grams valued at 2,359,850 gourdes in the 
corresponding period of 1941-42. (] 
gourde=20 cents.) 

Cotton-textile imports in the first 10 
months of the 1942-43 fiscal year were 
2,009,755 kilograms with a value of 14,- 
313,188 gourdes. In the corresponding 
10 months of the preceding year, 2,133,- 
059 kilograms, worth 12,760,911 gourdes, 
were imported. Previously, cotton man- 
ufactures have accounted for about one- 
quarter of Haiti’s imports in value, but 
the proportion is expected to be higher 
this year. 

Stocks of manufactured cotton goods 
are low, and there is reported to be a 
ready market for finished goods. 


CoTTON ExporTs FrRoM PERU 


In August, 3,814.7 metric tons of cot- 
ton were exported from Peru, making a 
total of 21,466.3 tons for the first 8 
months of 1943. During the correspond- 
ing period of 1942, shipments aggregated 
23,634.9 tons. 

By the end of September, approxi- 
mately 74 percent of this season’s crop 
had been sold. Less activity was dis- 
played on the market in September than 
in previous months. 


PORTUGUESE MILLS CONTINUE PART-TIME 
OPERATION 


In September, 1,000 tons of cotton were 
received in Portugal. This enabled the 
Regulations Commission to distribute to 
the mills approximately 90 percent of the 
June quota, thereby making possible con- 
tinued part-time operations. 


TURKISH COTTON SITUATION 


Turkey’s 1943 cotton crop is reported 
to be more than 20 percent below that 
of 1942. It is claimed that prices have 
not kept pace with rising production 
costs, causing growers to reduce their 
plantings. Unfavorable weather condi- 
tions further reduced the crop. 

Cotton-textile plants had an average 
monthly output of 2,000,000 kilograms 
during the first 4 months of this year. 
This equals the average for the entire 
year 1942, although production in the 
first 4 months reached an average of 
2,400,000 kilograms. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


InpDIA’s JUTE Crop 


Final estimates of the jute crop in 
India’s most important growing regions 
report 2,602,075 acres, with a yield of 
approximately 6,949,245 bales of 400 
pounds each. 

Plantings in 1942 covered 3,332,505 
acres, producing 9,061,565 bales. 


PERUVIAN FLAX EXPORTS 


Reports from flax growers in Peru con- 
tinue to indicate better harvest prospects 
than in the past few years. 
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Exports of fiber in August amounted 
to 110 metric tons, making a total of 
2,030.8 tons for the first 8 months of this 


year. 
Wool and Products 


PrecE-Goops DISTRIBUTION IN EIRE 


Rate of allocation on woolen and 
worsted piece goods in Eire will remain 
unchanged during the distribution pe- 
riod which became effective on October 
1, under the buying-permit system. 

Permit holders will receive allocations 
for 3 months, representing one-twelfth 
of their purchases in 1940. Tailors and 
dressmakers will be given a weekly quota 
of two suit lengths if they purchased at 
least that much in 1940. 


YARN PRICES INCREASED IN U. K. 


Prices on nearly all grades of yarn, 
especially the finer counts, were raised 
in the United Kingdom early in October 
in an effort to compensate somewhat for 
higher operating costs on lower Machin- 
ery activity. 

Quotations on crossbred yarns were 
from a halfpenny to 4d. per pound 
higher, and botany qualities from a 
penny to 6d. higher. 

Provisional sales of yarn increased, 
because manufacturers desired to cover 
cloth orders which they had accepted 
from designated clothing makers. Final 
contracts for utility cloth were brought 
out under the recent buying allocation. 
To qualify for an issue of raw-material 
rations, orders had to be placed by Octo- 
ber 6. Large quantities of utility cloth 
were recently ordered by the Govern- 
ment. 

URUGUAYAN WOOL MARKET 


In September, 73.6 metric tons of wool 
were delivered to the Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, market from the interior. This 
brings the total for the wool year (which 
ended September 30, 1943) to 60,934 tons, 
compared with 50,753 tons for the pre- 
ceding season. 

Exports of wool for the season from 
October 1, 1942, to September 30, 1943, 
totaled 103,605 bales; in the preceding 
year, 57,009 bales were shipped. 

Little activity was reported on the wool 
market in September. Most higher 
grades had been previously disposed of, 
and little demand was shown for the 
lower grades still available. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


ARGENTINE PRODUCTION 


Production of tobacco in Argentina for 
the 1942-43 season will be 14,917 metric 
tons as compared with 14,847 tons last 
year and the 5-year average of 15,926 
tons, according to the second official esti- 
mate issued by the Argentine Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The area planted 
to tobacco during the current season was 
estimated at 44,460 acres as compared 
with 53,870 acres last year and the 5-year 
average of 44,910 acres. 

Corrientes, with an estimated produc- 
tion of 6,850 tons, or about 46 percent of 
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the total, is Argentina’s most important 
producer. Salta follows, with 3,844 tons, 
and Misiones with 3,313 tons. 

Six native (“criollos”) types make up 
12,184 tons, or 81 percent of the total. 
Production of foreign types during the 
current season is estimated as follows: 
Kentucky, 722 tons; Virginia, 952 tons; 
Havana, 227 tons; Maryland, 182 tons; 
burley, 44 tons; Bahia, 571 tons; Hun- 
gary, 7 tons; oriental types, 8 tons; 
others, 20 tons. 


CANADIAN CONSUMPTION 
Releases of cigarettes in Canada 


amounting to 919,360,000 during August ‘ 


1943, showed a sharp recovery from the 
July figure of 820,512,000 and the June 
low of 775,000,000. September showed a 
still further increase in releases of ciga- 
rettes, but it is generally believed that 
Canada’s cigarette consumption is be- 
coming stabilized and that any further 
increases will be small. 

A decline in consumption which 
started in April, when personal income 
taxes in Canada were placed on a pay- 
as-you-earn basis, ended in June, when 
for the first time in 8 years releases of 
cigarettes fell below the level of the cor- 
responding month in the preceding year. 
Releases for the second quarter of this 
year showed an increase of only 15 per- 
cent over last year, as compared with an 
increase of 24 percent during the first 
quarter. 

Improvement in the freshness of 
cigarettes appearing on the Canadian 
market in recent weeks is attributed to 
the use of glycol, a glycerin substitute 
which the Canadian Government au- 
thorized for all cigarettes a few months 
ago. 

A notable scarcity of cigars in the 
Toronto district reflects the acute situa- 
tion regarding cigar wrappers, which 
were formerly imported from Sumatra. 
It is said there is less than 2 years’ 
supply of wrappers on hand in the 
Dominion. 

Supplies of cigars selling from 16 
cents up are available to wholesalers in 
limited quantities but the cheaper 
brands have gone off the market entirely. 

Tobacco entered for consumption in 
Canada during September 1943, as shown 
in an unrevised statement issued by the 
Canadian Department of National Rev- 
enue, consisted of 2,262,955 pounds of 
cut tobacco, 298,021 pounds of plug, 
717,136 pounds of snuff, 923,720,371 
cigarettes, 16,472,106 ciggrs, and 291,407 
pounds of Canadian raw-leaf tobacco. 

Excise taxes were paid on 15,877,043 
cigars in September 1943. 





Post-War Foreign Mar- 
kets for U. S. Drugs 
and Pharmaceuticals 


(Continued from p. 4) 


Brisk Development Possible 


These five groups—vitamins, bio- 
logicals, medicinal chemicals, ethical 
preparations, and proprietary specialties, 
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Proclamation Authorizes 
Extension of General- 
Order and Bonded-Ware- 
housing Periods 


The President on November 4, 
1943, issued a proclamation au- 
thorizing the extension of the 1- 
year “géneral-order” period and 
the 3-year “bonded-warehousing” 
period, at the expiration of which 
imported merchandise normally 4 
becomes subject to sale by the { 
Government, as abandoned. This $ 
action was taken with a view to 
granting relief in numerous cases 
in which invasion by the Axis 
armies, allied shipping controls, or 
other trade restrictions resulting 
from the war have prevented or 
delayed the disposition of the mer- 
chandise contemplated at the time 
of importation. A number of these 
cases have been brought to the 
attention of the Department of 
State by the Governments of some 
of the other United Nations. 

The proclamation empowers the 
Secretary of the Treasury to 
grant l-year extensions of these 
two periods, upon certification by 
the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion that such action will not im- 
pede the war effort. Such exten- 
sions may be granted when either 
of the periods has expired since 
December 6, 1942, or will expire 
while the proclamation remains in 
effect, except in cases in which 
abandoned merchandise already 
has been sold. 

Authority, under the proclama- 
tion, to make the extensions is 
granted only until the termination 
of the unlimited national emer- 
gency declared by the President on 
May 27, 1941, or until proclama- 
tion by the President that such 
extensions are no longer necessary, 
whichever is the earlier. 
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representing our total medicinal ex- 
ports—if aggressively promoted, could 
total $60,000,000 annually, or approx- 
imately three times our pre-war accom- 
plishment. Such has been the tenor of 
our Latin American growth, which con- 
tinues to involve one-half our current 
foreign sales. The remainder, repre- 
senting our trade with the rest of the 
non-Axis world, is more than double pre- 
war and should likewise continue to grow. 
Even occupied Europe and the Far East, 
which were consistently expanding out- 
lets, are destined to be more intimately 
introduced to our medicinal products 
during the coming period of relief and 
rehabilitation, and most of this trade 
could similarly be developed effectively 
if our industry displays a dynamic in- 
terest in it. 

Proceeding on the basis of the fore- 
going deductions, and summarizing our 
prospects by continental areas, we should 
visualize as follows the magnitude of our 
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post-war goal in the drugs-and-pharma- 
ceuticals field: 


Latin America___.-_._- $25, 000, 000 
SG a 25, 000, 000 
Sgt SE 4, 000, 000 
Europe and Near East.. 3,000,000 

Canada and United 
_ ge R REST aeeL ae 3, 000, 000 
IG a eckiciee 60, 000, 000 


On the basis of our past accomplish- 
ments in foreign trade in this field, such 
a figure seems staggering, but if we con- 
sider that our medicinal production will 
probably approach $600,000,000 as a 
normal post-war achievement, it is not 
too much to expect that 10 percent will 
find outlets abroad through the aggres- 
sive effort of our world-conscious dis- 
tributors. 


Main Factors and Forces 


It may reasonably be assumed that 
many readers of this present article have 
already read “Foreign Trade After the 
War” (issued by the Department of 
Commerce) which embodies a hypothet- 
ical projection of foreign trade in 1948. 
Therein, 1948 is assumed as the normal 
post-war year, and United States in- 
dustry in general is informed that ap- 
proximately $33,000,000 worth of 
medicinal exports is our probable con- 
tribution to a $7,000,000,000 export total. 
However, one may well repeat that this 
is merely a hypothetical projection, 
based on past relationships, and ob- 
viously could not involve adjustment to 
current progressive factors with which 
American manufacturers are familiar 
and which should materially increase our 
distribution. These factors include: 

(1) Our expanded introduction of 
medicinals abroad; 

(2) The inevitable impact of our re- 
search on world demand; 

(3) Our enlarged outlook as to market 
opportunity. 

From knowledge of these factors, and 
of the character of the demand as well 
as the caliber of the men and organiza- 
tions who are charged with furthering 
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this distribution, the present writer 
would have no hesitancy in advocating 
the goal of $60,000,000, earlier men- 
tioned. At present we are within strik- 
ing distance of this larger figure in open 
markets and should be organized to ex- 
pand our trade into occupied areas and 
retain it. 

Those persons who may be inclined to 
be conservative, or doubt the possibility 
of realization, will cite the barriers of— 
. Health product approvals; 
Trade-mark registration; 

. Exchange availability; 

. Language variations; 

. Therapeutic systems; 

. Socialized medicine; 

Tariff restrictions; 

. Living standards; 
Abnormal taxes; 

. Price ceilings; 

. Distribution-system difficulties; 
. Organizational limitations; 
. Import recommendations; 
. Promotional handicaps; 

. Government monopolies; 

. Foreign competition; 

. Local favoritism; 

. Profit controls; 

. Credit risks; 

20. Labor laws—et cetera. 

These are all real enough, but U. S. 
firms in this field are familiar with and 
have surmounted many analogous prob- 
lems in our domestic market. Were 
those who are versed in international 
marketing accorded comparable support 
in their foreign efforts, they could be 
similarly successful. 

The factors necessary for development 
abroad do not differ from the essentials 
for domestice merchandising. These 
are: 

(a) A specifically qualified organiza- 
tion; 

(b) A broad educational promotion 
program; 

(c) The highest degree of service. 


eel aed aeoll analll eal eal pelle aoe oo 
OoAInurwnro-* 


Attitudes and Efforts Vary 


At least half a dozen ethical houses 
now recognize these principles as requi- 
sites for foreign merchandizing and have 
set up subsidiary corporations to win 
markets abroad. In contrast thereto, 
some medicinal houses do not have even 
an export department or export agent. 

On the other hand, some companies 
(particularly proprietary houses) with 
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noncompeting products have resorted to 
pool operations for this function—which 
set-up is virtually equivalent to a Webb- 
Pomerene corporation. In fact, there 
has likewise been localized production 
abroad through such a community of 
interest. 

In pre-war years there was relatively 
little difference in total dollar value as 
between ethicals and proprietaries, but 
in the war period three times as much 
of the ethicals is exported. The success 
of the efforts of exporters of these 
products has been particularly manifest 
in Latin America—a wonderful tribute 
to their promotional ability. In fact, 
were it not for the virtually prohibitive 
cost of entering and registering their 
entire line of products in each of the 29 
countries of that area, their sales could 
be double what they are at present. 
Even so, in the light of the plans and 
activities with which the present writer 
is familiar, it is not improbable that this 
envisaged status may be attained within 
the next 12 months. 


Promotion, Service, Vital 


Logically, one may then ask, why 
have proprietary remedies made little 
if any progress during the war period? 
Shortage of shipping was common to 
both, but proprietaries may be more 
dominantly liquids, and, furthermore, 
judgment as to essentiality may have 
slowed up the movement. On the other 
hand, the cost of trade-mark registra- 
tion and health approval of proprietaries 
was insignificant compared with such 
burden on the ethical group. Another 
facet of the problem is: that ethical 
sales to Latin America have registered 
a fourfold increase during the war 
period, but have merely doubled to the 
rest of the world; whereas proprietaries 
were only double to Latin America and 
half what they normally were to our 
other markets. Evaluating all the va- 
riables involved, there would seem to 
be two factors that chiefly account for 
the difference in progress—namely, the 
more comprehensive promotion and 
service accorded by the ethical firms in 
general (though there are exceptions 
pro and con in both branches of the 
industry). 

Educational promotion has been so 
productive in the United States that 
we should logically expect comparable 
results in foreign-market cultivation, 
and, as a matter of fact, our relatively 
sparse efforts have been so rewarded, 
Through this medium in the United 
States, we have broadened the sales of 
medicines from a curative to a pre- 
ventive basis. Abroad, it is the excep- 
tional country where even the curative 
need is satisfied—yet the same oppor- 
tunity exists through detailing, news, 
motion-picture and radio advertising, 
distributor and trade-journal collabora- 
tion, and scientific research cooperation, 
to work toward United States standards, 


Tell World of Achievements 





The American ethical and proprietary 
producers, individually and collectively, 
have a story of accomplishment to re- 
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late which the rest of the world would 
welcome and be responsive to—for ex- 
ample, the story of how we have attained 
the lowest disease and death rate and 
the longest life span in the world. May 
the foreign peoples not aspire to the 
same status through their own facilities, 
supplemented by our system and by the 
products and service of the drugs-and- 
pharmaceuticals industry? Our enter- 
prising suppliers are certain of this 
possibility, and the ethical houses, 
through institutional endeavors, and the 
proprietary firms, through more inti- 
mate methods, are striving toward this 
humanitarian outlook. 

In this connection, they are not un- 
mindful of service in its fullest sense. 
No longer is it considered sufficient in 
most instances merely to have an agent 
in a country—he must have a widely 
dispersed organization of qualified sales- 
men, with adequate stocks available. 
Even the airplane must be resorted to 
for emergencies where the factors in- 
volved include, for example, technical 
assistance, a particular product, dis- 
tance, or inaccessibility. Furthermore, 
when time or circumstances warrant, 
progressive phases of localized manufac- 
turing must likewise be initiated. In 
fact, it is believed that through service 
and all that it connotes, barriers will 
no longer hamper such essential mer- 
chandizing. 


Organization Key Factor 


One may close this discussion with a 
summarizing thought. Commercial op- 
portunity is an intangible thing. It de- 
pends upon at least three factors, in the 
following order—vision and initiative in 
organization; usefulness of the product; 
receptivity of the market. Organiza- 
tion, one feels, is the key factor—because 
it has the power of selection and action 
and should be able to surmount limita- 
tions as to either product or market. 

In product and market determinations, 
statistics and economic factors are the 
tools with which one must work. In the 
final analysis, sales potentialities in such 
a fleld as this are a matter of the quan- 
tity and quality of population. Basic hu- 
man needs have been the same since the 
dawn of civilization—food, clothing, 
housing, and health. The degree and 
manner in which they have been satis- 
fied form the quality factor which in- 
dicates the progress of civilization in any 
place. In theory, therefore, world op- 
portunity for export is inherent in the 
opportunity to cultivate demand among 
2,000,000,000 people, for the purpose of 
contributing a basic product or service, 
designed to raise their standards of 
living. 


Alluring Possibilities 


Improving and maintaining the health 
of these billions through the introduction 
of advanced therapeutic practice is one 
of the most alluring of existing oppor- 
tunities. Now, as never before, is pre- 
sented to the world’s medical profession 
and related business a timely challenge— 
and no country, certainly, is so well 
equipped and highly favored as is the 
United States to sponsor a salutary cur- 
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rent and post-war development in the 
field of drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

Much of the pioneering has been done. 
Every nation has been a contributor. 
Much more remains to be done, however, 
if we are to be guided by the health 
standards subscribed to in the major in- 
dustrialized centers, in contrast to those 
in the primarily rural, and particularly 
the primitive, countries. 

Is the American industry inclined to 
embrace this opportunity? The Depart- 
ment of Commerce is ever ready to serve 
this industry whether its interests em- 
brace such matters as agents, barriers, or 
market analyses, 

If we in the United States do not ac- 
cept this opportunity, our European com- 
petitors will welcome our inertia. 





Latin America’s Poten- 
tialities for Visual 
Education 


(Continued from p. 8) 


educational motion pictures, and none 
are distributed in the schools. The Co- 
ordination Committee for Honduras in 
cooperation with the American Legation 
puts on shows three times weekly in Te- 
gucigalpa, using films furnished by the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
Most of these are of an educational na- 
ture. 


Mexican Potentialities 


There is no production of educational 
or commercial films in Mexico. How- 
ever, a certain number of educational 
films have been brought in by various 
industries operating in Mexico, and some 
have been distributed through the Amer- 
ican Embassy by the Office of the Coor- 
dinator of Inter-American Affairs. For 
the most part, the educational films are 
16-mm films and are usually not shown 
in the regular motion-picture theaters 
but, rather, in clubs and recreation halls, 
as well as by sound trucks traveling 
through the country. Thus far the 
number has been very small, but there 
appears to be considerable interest on 
the part of the public, particularly when 
no admission is charged, for travel films 
and features showing the development 
of the war industries in the United 
States. 

Comparatively little development has 
taken place in Mexico in the screening 
of 16-mm motion pictures. So far as is 
known, only the new General Hospital 
has any 16-mm equipment; it is using 
this for teaching medical and operating 
technique. No other hospitals, churches, 
schools, colleges, prisons, or other in- 
stitutions of the Government are so 
equipped. This is not due to lack of in- 
terest, as the Government has made in- 
quiries from time to time but for one 
reason or another has not been able to 
obtain any equipment. Educational in- 
stitutions are particularly interested in 
the medium, but the Government can- 
not furnish them with the necessary 
equipment. It may be said, therefore, 
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that there is a potential market in Mex- 
ico for educational motion-picture serv- 
ices. 

There are some 16-mm projectors, 
both silent and sound, in Mexico. One 
U. S. photo-supply company in particu- 
lar (as well as one or two others to a 
lesser extent) has sold a number of 
kodascopes or 16-mm sound projectors. 
This is said to be amateur-type appara- 
tus, and the supply of cameras and pro- 
jectors is running low. There are not 
more than 50 silent equipments of this 
type in the city. The Cinematografica 
y Comercial de Mexico has disposed of 
16 sets in the past 5 years. 

Occasionally 16-mm apparatus is as- 
sembled locally on special order, but 
such equipment is of doubtful perform- 
ance. 

There have been no developments in 
the showing of educational films in Nic- 
aragua and no indications that educa- 
tional institutions are contemplating the 
early use of such films for teaching pur- 
poses. There appear to be small immedi- 
ate prospects for the sale of the 16-mm 
silent and sound projectors. There are 
relatively few projectors in the country, 
and virtually all of them are privately 
owned. 


Showings in Panama 


It is estimated that there are about 
200 16-mm projectors in Panama and 
that practically all of these are silent. 

The Educational Film Program of the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs involves the distribution to 
the 20 Republics of Latin America of 
selected 16-mm films on a wide range of 
subjects. These are shown to audiences 
in schools and public buildings. In Pan- 
ama the Embassy has given several such 
showings recently. The Embassy sug- 
gested to the Coordinator’s Office some 
time ago that these educational shorts 
would reach a far greater audience in 
Panama (an estimated 18,000,000 a year) 
if the 16-mm films were “blown up” to 
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Average rate Latest available quotation 








| Approx- 
Country Unit quoted | Type of exchange Sept. imate 
| ( ll ( cal ee Rate | Cauiva- | Date, 
° al) 4 al) (Month- an lent in 1943 
| ly) U.S 
| currency 
! 
| 
Argentina. Paper peso___.._| Official A 3. 73 3.73 3.73 3.73 | $0. 2681 | Oct. 16 
| Official B_-. 4.23 4.23 4, 23 4.23 . 234 Do. 
| Re 4.88} 4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
| Free market | =e 4.00 4.00 . 2500 Do. 
Bolivia__.......| Boliviano. __-_--. Controlled _ _- -| 43.38 46. 46 42. 42 42.42 .0236 | Oct. 26 
_ ae | 54. 02 | 49. 66 44.50 44.50 . 0225 Do 
Brazil _...-| Cruzeiro !__.....| Official.___.__. | 1650] 16.50] 16.50] 16.50 0606 | Oct. 15 
Free market _...-| 19.72] 19.64] 19.63 19. 63 0509 Do 
Special free market 20.68 | 20.52) 20.30 20. 30 . 0493 Do. 
Chile. _-_- scant | Shinai es aga lea | 19. 37 19, 37 | 19. 37 19. 37 .0516 | Oct. 2 
Export draft... _- 25.00} 25.00! 25.00! 25.00 0400 | Do. 
Curb market 31.78 | 31.75 | 31.70] 31.80 .0314 | Oct. 30 
ae TR 31.15 | 31.13} 31.00) 31.00 .0323 | Do 
Gold exchange _- 31.15 31. 13 | 31.00 31.00 . 0323 | Do 
| Mining dollar. __- 31.35 31.13 | 31.00} 31.00 | 0323; Do 
| Agricultural dollar 231.15 31.13 31.00} 31.00 0323 | Do. 
Colombia__- | do | Controlled e 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 . 5714 | Oct. 23 
| Bank of Republic 1. 76 1. 76 | 1. 76 1.76 .5682 | Do 
Stabilization Fund (?) e | & (*) (4) | Do. 
Curb____- 1. 86 1.77 | 1.75 1.75 5714 Do 
Costa Rica_- Colon. _._- Uncontrolled 5. 85 5.71 | 5. 63 5. 65 .1770 | Oct.30 
| Controlled - 5. 62 5. 62 | 5. 62 5, 62 .177 Do 
Cuba_._--- Peso... tthe es . 98 1.00 | 1.00 100; 1.00 | Oct. 2 
Ecuador. - Sucre_____..._..| Central Bank (official) 15. 00 14.39} 14.10 14.10 | .0709 | Sept. 30 
Honduras___---| Lempira_-_----.-| Official- 2.04 2. 04 2.04 2.04; .4902/ Do. 
Mexico___-_- I a a oe 4. 86 4.85 4.85 4.85 . 2062 Do. 
Nicaragua Cordoba. -- | Official 5. 00 5.00 5. 00 5.00 | . 2000 | Oct. 16 
Curb.....-. 5.93 | 5. 24 5. 30 . 1887 | Oct. 23 
Paraguay._._____.. Paper peso- Official. ___- d 333.00 | 333.00 333.00 . 0030 | Sept. 30 
ES PO eee Dea ss dnche gts Ga 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 | Oct. 30 
Salvador ._.....| Colon--_.- = 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2.50 . 4000 Do. 
Uruguay ------- Peso _. Controlled 1.90 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 . 5263 | Oct. 23 
_ == 2. 31 1. 90 1.90 1, 90 . 5263 Do. 
Venezuela____._| Bolivar Controlled 3. 26 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do 
a ‘ £3.76 3. 45 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 | Do. 
! Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November }, 
1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 
2 Established March 25. 
3 For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1.195. 
4 For class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.775; class 4, 1.785. 
5 July 24-December 31. 
NotE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





the 35-mm size for presentation at reg- 
ular motion-picture theaters. Exhibitors 
would be only too glad to include them 
on their programs. 

The Embassy has three 16-mm sound 
projectors which are used to show edu- 
cational shorts in schools and public 
buildings under the Educational Film 
Program. In addition, Kodak Panama, 
S. A., has a 16-mm sound projector 
which is loaned out to interested groups. 
All other 16-mm projectors are not 
equipped for sound, and are privately 
owned. 

There is no projection apparatus in 
schools or public buildings. 


Paraguay Prospects “Fair” 


Educational motion-picture films are 
not in use in Paraguay. Educational in- 
stitutions are thinking along these lines, 
but nothing has been done so far. No 
schools or colleges use films for teaching 
purposes, and film libraries are not being 
maintained. There is one 35-mm sound 
projector in use and perhaps three 16- 


mm silent projectors in the schools of 
Paraguay. No slide films are used in 
the schools, and the Government does 
not maintain film libraries nor does it 
produce films. 

Prospects for selling films or equip- 
ment to educational institutions are fair. 
The schools might be interested if they 
had an opportunity to see films which 
met their particular needs from both the 
subject and the language standpoints. 


Developments in Peru 


In Peru there has been considerable 
development during the past 2 years in 
the showing of educational motion-pic- 
ture films. The Government has created 
in the Ministerio de Educacién Publica a 
bureau known as the Direccién de Exten- 
si6n Cultural Artista, under which bu- 
reau is a section known as the Seccién 
Radio Fusion y Cine Educativo. This bu- 
reau has issued some propaganda pam- 
phlets with a view to encouraging visual 
education in Peruvian schools and col- 
leges. This bureau has at its disposal a 
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sound truck, employing a full-time oper. 
ator, which was presented to the Govern. 
ment by a petroleum company. 

The Government, in cooperation with 
the office of the Coordinator of Inter. 
American Affairs, is now showing educa- 
tional films in schools, colleges, clubs, and 
in the public squares of the principa} 
provincial towns throughout Peru. The 
subject of employing motion pictures in 
school instruction as an integral part of 
the curriculum has been under discussion 
in Government circles for a number of 
years, but no definite, permanent pro. 
gram under Government direction has 
materialized thus far. There are no 
schools or colleges that maintain film 
libraries, but the Coordinator’s Office wil] 
supply educational films upon request, 
It is estimated that there are about 400 
35-mm sound projectors in use. So far 
as can be determined, there are seven 16- 
mm sound projectors in operation in 
Peru. 

Silent 16-mm projectors are, with few 
exceptions, owned by private individuals, 
The number in service has been esti- 
mated to be about 400. Several mining 
companies, medical societies, and Gov. 
ernment departments have purchased 
16-mm projectors for the purpose of 
showing educational, industrial, and pro- 
fessional films. The number of 8-mm 
projectors in use is estimated to be about 
250. Slide films are not used in Peru- 
vian educational institutions. The only 
educational-commercial film made in 
Peru in recent years was one produced 
under the auspices of a petroleum com- 
pany; this film was produced by an 
American company. 

Few educational or documentary films 
are publicly shown, but there has been 
a tendency for some of the larger Amer- 
ican firms to accompany their sales com- 
paign in Peru with film presentations, 
and some progress has been made by 
the Government in the use of educa- 
tional films in institutions of higher 
learning in Peru. Most of such films 
are of American origin and have rela- 
tively few propaganda implications. 


Situation in Uruguay 


Considerable progress has been made 
in Uruguay in the showing of educational 
films. About 4 films are shown each 
year on 35-mm stock by the Seccién 
Cinematografia del Ministerio de In- 
strucci6n Publica, which has shown 
about 50 films since its establishment in 
1922. Perhaps three films, on an aver- 
age, are shown per year on 16-mm stock 
by Seccién Cinematografia de Ensen- 
anza Primaria y Normal. The Univer- 
sity of Montevideo is the only institu- 
tion in the educational field that uses 
films for instruction. 

These institutions do not maintain 
film libraries, though small collections 
have been accumulated by the American 
Embassy and the British Legation. 
The Ministry of Public Instruction 
maintains a film library for motion-pic- 
ture films. 

Educational institutions are interested 
in the showing and development of vis- 
ual education. Sixteen-mm projectors 
are used primarily in private homes. 
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very few standard-sized projectors are 
to be found in schools, public buildings, 
or other locations. It is estimated that 
there are about 550 silent 16-mm pro- 
jectors in Uruguay; there are 21 sound 
16-mm projectors. 

There is a potential market in Uruguay 
for the sale of motion-picture equipment 
and films to educational institutions. 
Inquiry in this regard should be directed 
to the Ministerio de Instruccién Publica, 
to the University of Montevideo, or to 
the American Embassy. 


Venezuelan Outlook 


The Venezuelan Ministry of National 
Education instituted, several years ago, 
a program for the showing of educational 
films in the schools, but, because of lack 
of funds, the program has never at- 
tained any substantial development. 
The work that has been done along these 
lines has been confined largely to Cara- 
cas and a few nearby States. So far 
as can be ascertained, no 35-mm or 
16-mm projectors are in use by the Gov- 
ernment. Schools do not have their 
own projectors. The Educational Radio 
Service of the Ministry of Education has, 
however, 12 16-mm _ sound projectors 
which it makes available, together with 
competent operators, to schools that are 
interested. Special showings for stu- 
dent groups are also given at some the- 
aters in Caracas. 

The Ministry of Education follows 
a policy of sending films to technical su- 
pervisors in the different States of the 
Republic who arrange for their projec- 
tion with equipment provided by the 
State government. 

It may be said that educational in- 
stitutions in Venezuela are thinking 
along the lines of the possibilities offered 
by visual education, but that until the 
present time funds have not been avail- 
able which would make possible the de- 
velopment on a fairly large scale of any 
such program. However, the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs is carrying out a program of distri- 
bution of educational films as well as 
other types, together with projection 
equipment, to the various countries of 
South America. This program should 
materially enhance the interest in, and 
appreciation of, the opportunities af- 
forded by educational films and should 
have a favorable effect on a_ possible 
market in Venezuela for such equipment 
after the war. 

There are some slide projectors (for 
glass lantern slides) in several of the 
experimental schools in Caracas, but 
their use is not widespread in other parts 
of the country. No extensive film li- 
braries are maintained by either the 
schools or the Government Educational 
Offices. 

The Government has produced several 
educational, or documentary, films in 
Venezuela which were of good quality. 
These films, three in number, were pro- 
duced in Venezuelan studios which have 
now shut down, and since then, no im- 
portant documentary or educational 
films have been produced by the Govern- 
ment. 

Many of the large American firms in 
Venezuela, representatives of American 
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Panama.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication. 











| whi, 
Trade-mark | Commodity a fey 8 
| 1943 
Cuartel Principal de Commercial establish- | Oct. 25 
Joyas, Casa Fast- ment. 
lich Jewelry Head- 
quarters. } 
Rubina | Products used in med- Do. 
icine, pharmacy, etc. 
Wintodon do é j Do. 
Poprola do. Do. 
Estaprol. - | do___. alco Do. 
Endowin_. | do__.. jae Do. 
La Rojena | Tequila 3 Do. 
Cuervo Especial _ - _ — ; Do. 
Dolopirona __- | Products used in med- Do. 
icine, pharmacy, etc. 
Dolapon ~All. i Do. 
Dinacrin Lien Do. 
High Grade | Strong liquors—espe- Do. 
cially rum. 








Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of Oc- 
tober 19, 1943. Opposition must be filed 
before November 22, 1943. 


Trade-mark Class no. and Commodity 
EES No. 5—Entire class. 

BEE Sonmevenebinanse No. 20—Entire class. 
| | SE are oe He No. 14—Entire class. 
SE ics ikeivennabonetecdelacaedetinan No. 16—Entire class. 
GR hick dwieenrdecnntioe No. 18—Entire class. 
Ps asrwqmiecansieae No. 12—Entire class. 
Multiplexutilol.._.._--- No. 22—Entire class. 


Uruguay.—tThe following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial, of Montevi- 
deo, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from the 
date of publication. 











| 
- | Date of 
Trade-mark Product | publication 
| 1943 
Guernika_ Beverages. _.__..._._.. Oct. 25 to 30 
Baskonia-.-_- center L: ete ae Do. 
Andaj Lucia _- op Rs ceed inion ae Do. 
Ada_..........--| Industrial and agricul- | Do. 
tural machinery, | 
transport in general. | 
Vectidan____...-| Drugstore and chemi- Do. 
cal products. 
Livonal_ - aside enaecns Senne aakeee Do. 
Pristinal _. RS aaa Do. 
V@RROGMO: « - -.-— beacons MRA sb Lane al Do. 
Glamour... Perfumery and toilet | Do. 
articles. 
Trianon (see en- | Beverages__..___.__._- Do. 
closure). | 
Record_.._......| Toilet articles and per- | Do. 
fumery, soap, can- 
dles, matches. 
Venus (see en- | Stationery, paper, | Do. 
closure). books, publications, | 
} ete. 
Forest _......---| Drugstore and chem- | Do. 
ical products. 
BOOTIE | oo ccc Pi. Weer — Do. 
Tonal...........| Groceries, foodstuffs, Do. 


| ete, 





Colombia.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be made in Co- 
lombia within 30 days from the date of 
the third and last printing. 





Date of 


Commodity publication 





Soundscriber si | 


Rope Pe or Sept. 6, 1943 (sec- 
ond printing). 


Tonico El Salvador Commercial name to distinguish medicinal wines and | Sept. 17, 1943 (first 


tonics, included in class 2, noted in Decree 1707, 1931. printing). 
Pijao_. bicdes ...-| Commercial name to distinguish cigarettes, included in Do. 
class 2, noted in Decree 1707, 1931. 
Fabrica de Gaseosas La Princesa....| Commercial name to distinguish establishments engaged Do. 


| in the manufacture of soft drinks and those of a similar 
nature, included in class 14, noted in Decree 1707, 1931. 
Quinoformo, Lacroix, Suero Neuto- | Commercial names for substances and products used in Do. 
tropo, Arisiquinoformo, Pildoras | medicine, pharma~y, veterinary, science, hygiene, per- 
Helenianas. fumery, and toiletries: drugs, mineral water, medicinal 
—_ = tonics, included in class 2, noted in Decree 

| 1707, 1931. 














automobile companies, electrical com- 16-mm sound Mobile 
panies, and the like, make extensive use projectors trucks 
of educational films, both motion and Po -------------------- : : 
slide, in their programs of employee- Oo oe utciaietonie Oe sad 
training. NI, i, o: onnssidininiccuehtis areemnenaie 2 1 
; ? Sites i va ssssacaens Ba Se ky: [ . 
Coordinator's W ork = : a 
The Office of the Coordinator of Inter-  Daraguay---------------------- ae 
American Affairs has 182 16-mm sound aatnien:  e 3 
projectors distributed in Latin America SS SE a Miia AE 2S: 3 2 
as follows: WENN Bek eo 5 4 

16-mm sound Mobile 

projectors trucks 
Be zz 9—~S:«C= Ss Paper shoes available to Norwegians 
SEs NEMO «Beans 24 al are said to be far beyond the reach of 
Chile_--___.------------------- 9 5 the ordinary workingman’s purse. Al- 
a Saar AtaceenenabeCnin ena z "= though of poor wearing quality, these 
i i Ra ig i gle eS 5 shoes cost more than the best footwear 

Dominican Republic_.-..-..--- 3 1 available in pre-war times. 
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Mica Keeps U.S. War 
Machine Rolling 


(Continued from p. 9) 


especially sturgeons, and is used as an 
adhesive, for clarifying liquors, and for 
stiffening silks and linens. It has few 
properties in common with mica. 

The discovery in 1892 of a method to 
make built-up mica gave the mineral its 
first important use. Thin films of it 
were placed together and held firm by 
shellac, but now a more permanent 
cement is also used. Such built-up sheets 
can be made into any size and then cut 
down for specific uses. Through built-up 
mica it was made possible to adopt stand- 
ard designs for generators and motors. 


Now a “Big Time” Mineral 


The evolution of the electrical indus- 
try and of the internal combustion en- 
gine raised mica to the status of a big- 
time mineral, although the general pub- 
lic has never realized its importance. 
For a long time, telephone headsets and 
phonographs used mica. Then came the 
radio and the airplane to make new 
demands upon it. While high-grade 
mica kept the motors of automobiles and 
planes running, ground mica was placed 
in the tires to keep the tubes from being 
“pinched” by heat and friction. 

Fully 90 percent of the best mica mined 
goes to the electrical industry. It is used 
both as straight insulation, such as 
separators for commutator bars, disks, 
washers, and bushings, and as a form on 
which to wind heating elements of iron 
for both industrial and domestic heating 
equipment. Even more important is its 
use for condensers where the best results 
can be obtained only from high-grade 
mica which has no flaws. An equally high 
grade also is used in radio tubes. Each 
tube requires two to four pieces of mica 
to hold the filaments upright and to keep 
the internal assembly rigidly in the cen- 
ter of the tube. Mica is the insulating 
material in transformers and the dielec- 
tric in condensers. 

Oil may be the lifeblood of the war 
machine, but the heart of it is mica. 
Nature, which has aided men by gener- 
ously placing oil in well-defined and 
usually accessible pools, has sternly re- 
fused to cooperate in its distribution of 
mica. And even more sternly, it has re- 
fused to help in the matter of producing 
substitutes. Only real mica can keep the 
war machine running. 





Nineteen thousand Norwegian ref- 
ugees are now in Sweden, and 7,000 of 
them are earning their own way by work- 
ing “in forest, agriculture, industry, and 
road construction,” according to an arti- 
cle in the Swedish newspaper, Dagens 
Nyheter. “The refugees offer a possi- 
bility for personal contact and a founda- 
tion for friendly Swedish-Norwegian 
relations that may be far more decisive 
for the future than theoretical political 
plans,” the article commented. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, No- 
vember 16, 1943. 


No. 499—Current Export Bulletin No. 132 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 132 on the fol- 
lowing subjects: 


I. Mexico Export License Applications for 
Fourth Quarter for Automotive Repair 
Parts, Radio Receiving Tubes, Lamp Bulbs, 
Fountain Pens and Mechanical Pencils, 
and Farm Machinery 


The Office of Exports will consider, im- 
mediately, export license applications for 
shipments to Mexico, for the commodities 
listed below, even if these applications are 
not accompanied by Mexican Export Recom- 
mendations at the time they are submitted. 

Such applications should be submitted 
after the exporter has learned that the im- 
porter has already made, or intends to make, 
an application to the Mexican authorities 
for an Export Recommendation to cover the 
order. 

Upon receipt, later, of the Export Recom- 
mendation it should be sent promptly to the 
Office of Exports marked with the number of 
the export license application to which it 
applies. 

The commodities referred to are as follows: 

1. Automotive repair and replacement 


parts. 

2. Radio receiving tubés. 

3. Incandescent lamp bulbs. 

4. Fluorescent lamp tubes. 

5. Fountain pens, pen points and holders, 
mechanical and wooden pencils, typewriter 
ribbons. 

6. Farm implements and machinery. 

Application should be marked “Submitted 
in accordance with Current Export Bulletin 
No. 132” and are to reach the Office of Ex- 
ports not later than December 31, 1943. 


II. Overland Shipments No Longer Require 
Statement of Cargo Availability. 


Exporters need no longer file a statement 
of cargo availability (Form OEW 138) with 
the Office of Economic Warfare in connec- 
tion with exportations moving by overland 
route to certain Latin American destinations, 
as required by the provisions set forth in 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 12, page 
141, Title C. 





U. 8. Department of Agriculture 


III. SP Export License (Project and Program) 
Procedures Revised. 


A. TRANSPORTATION 


Statements of cargo availability (OEW 138) 
for shipments of less than 2,240 Ibs. are no 
longer required for exportations under §p 
licenses. Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 12, page 129, par. 6, is revised accordingly, 


B. AMENDMENTS 


1. SP Project License amendment applica- 
tions are limited to three totalling not more 
than 20 percent increase above the approved 
value of the initial project license. 

2. SP Program License amendment applica- 
tions for maintenance, repair, operating and 
production requirements are limited to one 
a month but may include any quantities or 
values. 

3. Exceptions to the limitations in items 
B 1 and 2 above may be specially authorized 
in advance when warranted or may be 
granted if a written statement attached to 
the application clearly and sufficiently sub- 
stantiates a necessity due to an emergency 
or special circumstances. 

4. Revisions in items B 1 and 2 above, 
effective December 1, 1943, modify Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 12, page 129, 
par. 7. 


IV. Suggested Export License Application 
Limits for Automotive Replacement Parts 
for the First Quarter, 1944———Schedule B 
Nos. 7921, 7923.05 and 7092. 


The Office of Exports proposes “Export 
License Application Limits” for the first quar- 
ter of 1944 under a procedure similar to that 
offered to exporters of automotive replace- 
ment parts during the third and fourth quar- 
ters of 1943, as set forth in Section E, page 
106, Comprehensive Export Schedule Num- 
ber 12. These “limits” represent figures be- 
yond which applications for licenses to ex- 
port automotive replacement parts to the 
South American republics involved may be, 
but are not likely to be, approved. The pro- 
cedure for obtaining these suggested limits 
is available upon request to: Machinery and 
Eqiupment Division, Office of Exports, Office 
of Economic Warfare, Washington 25, D. C., 
Reference OE-4-4-LGG. 

Exporters who have filed questionnaire 
Form 31-4305, giving 1941 export figures, will 
receive notification of application limits in 
Collars as soon as they are established for the 
first quarter of 1944. Exporters of automotive 
parts who have not supplied this office with 
1941 export figures on Form 31-4305, should 
show, when submitting individual applica- 
tions in the first quarter of 1944, their past 
export sales for 1941 for this commodity to 
the country Of destination, so that the office 
may ascertain their application limits. 

The suggested limits are offered to export- 
ers as a guide in planning their work, and do 
not represent commitments from the Office 
of Exports. 

Import Recommendations or other similar 
documents provided for under the Decentral- 
ization Plan will be required when filing li- 
cense applications. 


V. Changes in Procedure for Petroleum, Pe- 
troleum Products, and Related Products 
Under Middle East Program License. 


The Combined Agency for Middle East Sup- 
plies has been authorized, effective October 
30, 1943, to issue release certificates covering 
exportations of petroleum, petroleum prod- 
ucts, and related products to destinations 
included in the Middle East Program License 
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No. M-1. Therefore, exporters should mail all 
such applications to the Combined Agency for 
Middle East Supplies, Hill Building, 17th and 
I Streets N.W., Washington 25, D. C. Sub- 


VI. Changes in General License 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


ject I, paragraph D—2 of Current Export Bul- 
letin No. 126 (Announcement 493 in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly for October 16, 1943) is 
amended accordingly. 


























Department | General General . 
Commodity of Commerce | license license — 
» schedule B group, group, h 
number old | new Cuan 
—— - —— — — ey 
Asbestos roofing-- 9696. 00 62 K | Immediate. 
Asphalt roofing : 9693. 00 62 K Do. 
Office Supplies, Miscellaneous: 
Typewriter ribbons REESE RT 
‘Mounted on spools containing steel or other CMP material_| 9395. 00 62 62 
Other, mounted or unmounted... 9395. 00 62 K Do. 
Fodders and Feed: 
Babassu cake and meal___- ad 1123. 00 K None | Nov. 18, 1943 
Coconut oil cake and meal isf { van oe } K None Do. 
Copra oil cake and oil cake meal. _- -- ph ae 1129. 05 K None Do. 
Cottonseed cake_-. : Oe 1115. 00 K None Do. 
OS, a Fe a 1121. 00 K None Do. 
Dairy and poultry feeds, mixed (include calf manna) -. : 1180. 00 K None Do. 
Feeds, prepared and mixed (include dried buttermilk), n. e. $. 1185. 00 K None Do. 
Feeds, n. e. s. (include apple pomac we . Seneidbigdiain aw doleaoe ; 1199. 00 K None Do. 
Fish meal for feed 1140. 00 K None Do. 
Hay. 1101. 00 K None Do. 
Hempseed oil cake and meal { ap } K None Do. 
Linseed cake- 1116. 00 K None Do. 
Linseed meal... 1122. 00 K None Do. 
Oil cake, n. e. 8... 1119. 00 K None Do. 
Oil cake meal, n. e. Ss 1129. 98 K None Do. 
Oyster shells... 1182. 00 K None Do. 
Soybean oil-cake meal_ 1124. 00 K None Do. 
Wheat feeds, bran, middlings, ete 1190. 00 K None Do. 
Meat Products: 
Horse meat... .- | 0022. 00 K None Do. 
Textile Products 
Neckties, cravats, mufflers and scarfs of all fibers- 3928. 00 K None Do. 
Starch-filled book cloth ___- 3914. 20 K None Do. 
Window-shade cloth 3913. 00 K None Do. 
Textile manufacturers, n. e. s. (include secondhand clothing, 
hat trimmings)... i 3999. 00 K-17 | None Do. 
Vegetables and Preparations: 
Olives (include green, ripe, stuffed, or pickled olives in bot- | 
tles, cans, kegs, or barrels) . : | 1252. 95 | K None | Immediate 
Vegetable Products, Miscellancous | 
Corn flour... 2811.00 | K None | Nov. 18, 1943 
Wool manufactures: 
Bathing suits, wool, knit } 3675. 00 | K | None Do. 
Knit wearing "apparel, n.e@.$ 3679. 00 K None Do. 
Overcoats, suits and pants, boys’ 3680. 98 | K | None | Do. 
Overcoats, suits and pants, men’s 3680.05 | K None Do. 
Women’s and children’s clothing mi 3681.00 | K | None | Do. 
Wool or mohair manufactures, n. e. s | 3689. 00 K-17 


None | Do. 








Shipments of the above commodities which are on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier or in transit 
to a port of exit pursuant to an actual order for export prior to the effective date of this change may be exported under 


the previous general license provisions. 


Shipments moving to a vessel subsequent to the effective date of change 


pursuant to ODT permit issued to such date may also be exported under the previous general license provisions. 


Import Control 


No. 39—Amendment 2 to General Im- 
ports Order M-63, Deleting Wrist 
Chronographs from List I. 


Amendment 2 to General Imports Or- 
der M-63 as amended September 23, 
1943, issued by the War Production 
Board on November 11, and effective No- 
vember 13, makes the following change 
in List I of that Order: 

Removed from List I—Wrist chrono- 
graphs, incorporating a watch move- 
ment in combination with a timer move- 
ment, having a pillar or bottom plate less 
than 1.5 inches in width, as defined in 
subparagraph 367 (h) of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 (N. S. C.). 





Shortages of manila and sisal for ma- 
rine rope and cordage have caused the 
United States Maritime Commission to 
undertake an extensive program of sub- 
stitutions. Leading substitutes are wire, 
cotton, and jute, being used wherever 
possible for mooring lines, towlines, and 
other loading rigging. It is estimated 
that some 11,500,000 pounds of manila 
and sisal have been saved by the new 
program in 4 months’ operations. 





CAUSE 
TROUBLE 


SU ARE 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 


be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
November 6, 1943 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; supscription price $2.75 
a year. The November 6 issue contains 
these articles: 


THE TRIPARTITE CONFERENCE IN Moscow: 
Anglo-Soviet-American Communiqué. 
Declaration of Four Nations on Gen- 

eral Security. 

The Declaration Regarding Italy. 
The Declaration on Austria. 
Declaration of German Atrocities. 


UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILITA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION: SIGNATURE OF THE 
AGREEMENT AND FIRST SESSION OF THE 
CouNcIL. 


PROCLAMATION AUTHORIZING EXTENSION OF 
GENERAL - ORDER AND BONDED - WARE- 
HOUSING PERIODS. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF THE 
SOVIET UNION. 


Other Publications 


DEVELOPMENT OF FoopsTUFFS PRODUC- 
TION IN VENEZUELA—AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND VENE- 
ZUELA EFFECTED BY EXCHANGE OF NOTES 
SIGNED AT CaARACAS May 14, 1943. U. S. 
Department of State. 1943. Executive 
Agreement Series 333. 13 pp. Price, 5 
cents. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


LABOR TRENDS AND SOCIAL WELFARE IN 
LATIN AMERICA 1941 anp 1942. L. S. Rowe 
and Pedro de Alba. 1943. 153 pp. 
Illus. 

Available from: Pan American Union, 
Division of Labor and Special Informa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE DOMINICAN RE- 
PUBLIC. L. S. Rowe and Pedro de Alba. 
1943. American Agriculture Series No. 2. 
27 pp. Discusses the geography and 
population of the Dominican Republic; 
its agricultural, social, and economic as- 
pects; the war in relation to Dominican 
agriculture; and so on. 

Available from: Pan American Union, 
Division of Agricultural Cooperation, 
Washington, D. C. 
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GARDEN ISLANDS OF THE GREAT EAST. 
David Fairchild. 1943. 253 pp. Illus. 
Price, $3.75. The author, who has ex- 
plored the world for plants which might 
be useful in this country, tells of his last 
expedition begun in 1940 to the Moluc- 
cas, the “Spice Islands” of antiquity, in 
search of new specimens. 

Available from: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


New ZEALAND: A WORKING DEMOCRACY. 
Walter Nash. 1943. 344 pp. Price, 
$3.50. The author, New Zealand’s Min- 
ister to the United States, presents a 
complete picture of modern New Zea- 
land—its men and resources, its history 
and life, the nation at war, and its hopes 
for the future. Discusses also his ideas 
on world organization and reconstruc- 
tion after the war. 

Available from: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
Ss 





Peru Increasing Food Output to 
Offset Import Losses 


Peru, one of the principal hemisphere 
sources of minerals, is making strenuous 
efforts to increase its food production, 
partly to offset wartime import losses. 
Peru has been a sizable importer of food- 
stuffs and, like other Western Hemi- 
sphere countries, has experienced short- 
ages of rice, meat, potatoes, and other 
staples. Part of its rice supply formerly 
was imported from the Far East. 

However, expansion in rice production 
is one of the notable accomplishments 
of Peru’s efforts to attain a larger de- 
gree of self-sufficiency in food produc- 
tion. Reports from Peru estimate 1943 
rice-crop prospects at from 175,000 to 
85,000 metric tons against 65,000 in 1942. 
Meanwhile, Peru has been studying possi- 
bilities of increasing rice acreage further 
in coastal valleys. 

The immediate food-growing program 
is designed to increase quickly supplies 
of such items as fruits, vegetables, and 
beans and to provide corn for expansion 
of the livestock industry. A start also 
is being made on a longer-range program 
for expansion of meat and dairy in- 
dustries. 

Normally a producer mainly of oil, cot- 
ton, and minerals for the export markets, 
Peru never has been over-supplied with 
food. The country’s mountainous ter- 
rain, with the transportation obstacles, 
has hindered large-scale growing of food 
crops. 

A special agency known as the Inter- 
American Cooperative Food Production 
Service has been set up as a medium for 
cooperation with the United States in 
stimulating food production. The United 
States contributes financial and tech- 
nical aid through the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, an agency of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

Besides requirements in mineral and 
defense areas, Peru has increasing need 
of food in the areas east of the Andes 
which are entering into development of 
rubber, quinine, and other strategic ma- 
terials. 
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U. S. Foreign-Trade Figures, First 9 Months of 1943 


United States exports amounted in 
value to $9,197,000,000 during the first 
9 months of 1943, exceeding the $8,036,- 
000,000 total for the entire year of 1942 
by 14 percent, according to the Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce. 

For the fifth consecutive month, 
monthly exports exceeded $1,000,000,000 
in value, the September total amounting 
to $1,233,000,000. The September total 
was second only to the peak month of 
July 1943 when exports totaled $1,251,- 
000,000 in value. The September 1943 
total is 68 percent greater than the cor- 
responding figure for September 1942, 
which showed exports valued at $732,- 
000,000. Export totals include Lend- 
Lease shipments to the United Nations, 
but exclude shipments to the United 
States armed forces abroad. 

General imports (arrivals) for Sep- 
tember 1943 amounted to $280,000,000. 


This was a decrease of 11 percent from 
the August 1943 figure of $315,000,009 
but represented an increase of 43 percent 
over the September 1942 figure. 

General imports for the first 9 months 
of 1943 total $2,438,000,000. This amount 
was only 11 percent less than the fy. 
year total of $2,742,000,000 for 1949. 

The value of “imports for consump. 
tion” for the month of September 1943 
was $279,000,000, a decline of 9 percent 
from the August 1943 figure of $306,000 
000. The September 1943 total, however 
represented an increase of 42 percent 
over the $197,000,000 mark for September 
1942. 

“Imports for consumption” for the 
9 months of 1943 came to $2,483,000,000 
an increase of 27 percent over the $1,954.- 
000 000 total for the first 9 months of 
1942, and only 10 percent short of the 
total for all of 1942, which was 
$2,771,000,000. 


Summary Figures on U. S. Exports and Imports for 1942 and 1943 





| 











Exports Imports 
Period piriage a ae |) 
Total (including United States Ries , | Imports for 
reexports merchandise | “eneral (arrivals) consumption 

1942: | 
January $481, 463, 000 | $475, 205, 000 $253, 546, 000 | $256, 046, 000 
February 479, 993, 000 | 476, 357, 000 253, 609, 000 | 239, 592, 000 
March 627, 603, 000 | 621, 574, 000 272, 190, 000 | 252, 109, 000 
April 716, 774, 000 709, 077, 000 234, 870, 000 | 223, 604, 000 
May 535, 652, 000 529, 701, 000 190, 791, 000 | 191, 974, 000 
June 648, 224, 000 642, 832, 000 214, 746, 000 199, 708, 000 
July 649, 926, 000 645, 009, 000 213, 210, 000 | 209, 249, 000 
August 703, 096, 000 696, 245, 000 186, 323, 000 184, 768, 000 
September - _. 732, 014, 000 725, 896, 000 196, 033, 000 | 196, 755, 000 
October 801, 382, 000 794, 258, 000 199, 750, 000 223, 409, 000 
November 786, 860, 000 | 780, 753, 000 168, 079, 000 186, 715, 000 
December. 873, 145, 000 | 864, 866, 000 358, 787, 000 | 407, 417,000 
January-December 8, 036, 132, 000 7, 961, 773, 000 2, 741, 934, 000 | 2 771, 344, 000 
1943: ! a 
January 730, 265, 000 723, 562, 000 228, 245, 000 245, 626, 000 
February 719, 528, 000 711, 527, 000 233, 836, 000 244, 940, 000 
March _. 991, 641, 000 977, 200, 000 249, 225, 000 263, 995, 000 
April 979, 741, 000 970, 934, 000 254, 558, 000 266, 788, 000 
May... 1, 084, 515, 000 1, 075, 787, 000 281, 016, 000 285, 003, 000 
June. 1, 002, 851, 000 996, 772, 000 295, 279, 000 287, 664, 000 
July_. 1, 250, 829, 000 1, 243, 011, 000 300, 369, 000 303, 561, 000 
August 1, 204, 721, 000 1, 193, 356, 000 314, 686, 000 305, 885, 000 
September 1, 233, 067, 000 1, 216, 387, 000 280, 466, 000 279, 305, 000 
Cumulative totals, January-September: : ae 
1942 ; 5, 574, 745, 000 5, 521, 896, 000 2, 015, 318, 000 1, 953, 803, 000 
ii oe : bo 9, 197, 158, 000 9, 108, 536, 000 2, 437, 680, 000 2, 482, 767,000 

! Preliminary totals. 

In a recent report to the Peruvian rice. Cotton growers are being encour- 


Congress, President Manuel Prado 
summed up the Republic’s efforts in this 
program. Among the developments he 
mentioned are these: 

1. New agricultural experiment sta- 
tions are being organized. 

2. Vegetable seeds, including seeds of 
some of the best types of vegetables from 
the United States, are being distributed 
at cost to small farmers. These include 
peas, beans, onions, and cauliflower. 

3. A central nursery has been estab- 
lished to encourage fruit cultivation. 
Yorty-four different types of grapes have 
been obtained from the United States 
Department of Agriculture to aid in the 
development of vineyards. 

4. Extensive experiments have been 
carried out in the cultivation of dry land 


aged to switch acreage into rice. Peru, 
since the closing of the markets in Asia 
and Europe, has had a surplus of cotton 
but is short on rice. 

5. Livestock is being improved by im- 
portation of prize strains. Zebu cattle 
from Brazil have been introduced and 
successfully crossed with native creole 
cattle. Zebu cattle are being distributed 
to livestock operators in the Amazon 
Valley. 

6. Fish hatcheries have been estab- 
lished for the propagation of the Paiche, 
a fish common to the Amazon and its 
tributaries. It grows 4 and 5 feet long. 
Plans are under way for establishment 
of additional Paiche hatcheries in the 
Amazon Valley, in view of the value of 
the fish as a source of protein food. 
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